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RECENT CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION. 
PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 


WE promised to return to this subject in our last; and we shall re- 
deem our pledge by first giving a slight sketch of the changes effected 
up to the period of our writing; and then offering a few remarks as 
to the coming events which already begin to cast their shadows 
before. 

Wherever the changes in the Ministry are mentioned—and they form 
at present the principal topic of conversation in political circles at 
least—the question is continually asked, What has been gained by the 
change, either in men or in measures ?—and the answer is almost uni- 
formly—Nothing! A brief examination of the characters of both, will, 
therefore furnish data for judging whether this answer be correct 
or not. 

Of the new accessions to the Cabinet, the first in rank is the Earl of 
Carlisle. His lordship is an honourable, amiable, and inoffensive gentle- 
man, now in his 6|st year. He is somewhat distinguished as a noblemen 
of what is called gentlemanly taste; but he is conspicuous,even among the 
fainéants, for more than ordinary feebleness. Asa public man, he is 
wholly unknown. His voice is never heard in the House of Lords; 
and in the only public business in which he was ever engaged, he sig- 
nally failed. We allude to a diplomatic mission with which he was 
intrusted, to the Court of Berlin, in 1806. For a short period after 
this, he was a Commissioner of the Board of Control; but his aptitude 
as a Cabinet Minister, we have yet to learn. As compared even with 
the mediocre Earl Ripon, this is an exchange for the worse, in point 
oftalent. Earl Ripon, though a weak man, was at least facile of speech, 
and had all his life filled important situations; whereas Lord Carlisle 
is more than diplomatically reserved. And what do the people know 
of this noble Earl? In these days, it will not suffice for the Govern- 
ment Journals to say that his Lordship was an Eton scholar, and can 
turn “ I'd be a Butterfly” into choice Latin verse. This is milk which 
may suit the infant statesmen of Brookes’s; but it is not the meat 
which the grown men of the provinces and the towns will be content 
with. 
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Next among the substitutions stands George Frederick Elliot Eden, 
Baron Auckland, ' This peer isthe son of an Ex-Barrister, the Author 
of the Principles of Penal Law, who, after-attending the Northern 
Circuit for some'time, was appointed, in 1771, Auditor of Greenwich 
Hospital. Not long after this epoch, Mr. Eden exchanged Law for 
Politics, and was named, ere the elose of the year, Secretary of State 
for the Northern Department. In 1778, he was gazetted as Commis- 
sioner to America; and in 1780, as Chief Secretary, and afterwards 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. In 1785, he was sent as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to France, where he meritoriously negotiated the 
Commercial treaty bearing his name. In 1787, he was appointed 
Ambassador to Madrid; and in 1789, Plenipotentiary to Holland. From 
1798 to 1801, he filled at home the office of Joint Postmaster-General. 
In consequence of these his services, the first Lord Auckland received 
a pension of 23001. per annum, and a conditional pension of 7962. 
was settled on his Lady, the daughter of the late Sir Gilbert Elliot. 
Nor did the Royal bounty stop here ; for while yet a very young man, 
his eldest born, the present First Lord of the Admiralty, was appointed 
one of the four Tellers of the Exchequer, with the diminished allowance 
of 40001. per annum! This reward must certainly have been for the 
merits and services of the father; for although the son had been re- 
turned to Parliament in 1806, he had never made himself heard within 
St. Stephen’s, up to the date of this appointment, which took place on 
the death of Lord Thurlow in, we think, 1808. 

What has Lord Auckland done since, which entitles him to the 
reward of a seat in the Cabinet? The answer is plain. Since the 
2st July, 1814, he has condescended to receive 3001. 7s. 3d. on the 
Pension List, in addition to his salary as a Teller of the Exchequer. 

Since the accession of Lord Grey to power, the noble Baron has 
filled the joint offices of President of the Board of Trade and Master of 
the Mint. For aught we know to the contrary, he may have during 
these three years and a quarter, been distinguished as an industrious 
official labourer; but with what great public measure has his name been 
associated ? Has his voice ever resounded in the Lords? Onthe con- 
trary, has he not preserved a mute, inglorious silence? Ifthe noble Baron 
appears so unprofitable a person considered in his individual capacity, 
how does he shrink into insignificancy as compared with Sir James 
Graham, whose services and popularity the Ministry have lost? We 
have so lately given a sketch of the Civil and Administrative talents of 
the Ex-First Lord of the Admiralty, that we feel the less necessity in 
trespassing on the reader’s patience now. Suffice it, however, to say, 
that Sir James Graham is a man of proved ability—an accomplished 
scholar—a ready writer—a brilliant speaker—and an able, and what, 
perhaps, is more effective, a highly popular administrative officer. 
Neither he nor his family have ever served two Governments of antago- 
nist principles, nor have he or his been the unremitting recipients of the 
hard cash of the public. When the people look on this picture and on 
that, they will be tempted to ask the Premier, in the words of Hamlet, 


What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozened you at hoodman blind ? 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, 
Ears without hands or eyes ? 
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ouely that of Me. Spring Rice for Mr. Sianley in wot betes.» Thi 
phy : i i Te 5 is Hot y i io 
indeed, Hyperion to:a Satye” with avery veny 1: Mr. Spting 
Rice has: of the defects of Mr. Stanley, wi his commanding’ 
talents. If Mr. Stanley were vain, the Member for Cambridge is;not! 
extremely modest. If Mr. Stanley—the spoiled child of the House— 
were forward and petulant, rash and uncontrolled, surely, no. man) 
can say that Mr. Rice is mild, placable, and urbane. What will Cam~ 
bridge say to the appointment; but above all, Mr. Rice’s native land ? 
The new Colonial Secretary was already unpopular enough in his own 
country—and now, when the people of Ireland see that it was his 

on Mr. O’Connell’s motion on the Union, which procured himt 
the honour of a place in the Cabinet, their mortification will know no! 
bounds. The appointment will be looked on in the light of a personal 
insult to Mr. O'Connell, and again will the peace of the sister king 
dom be put to hazard for an open indignity offered to. one man. But 
is Mr. Rice so sure of his election that he thus allows his vaulting am+ 
bition to take range? It should seem Sir Edward Sugden is of a 
different opinion, for already is the learned gentleman hotly pursuing @ 
Cambridge canvass ; and it is added, the Dissenters will to a man vote 
against their late Member. 1 

Mr. Francis Baring assumes the Secretaryship of the Treasury, 
pee st mage of Mr. Rice. All that the public know of 
this gentleman is in relation to his odd affair with the Deacles. He 
married the niece of the Premier, and thus became what some of the 
— call “‘ one of the tribe of fortune.” Through the interest of his 

ather-in-law, who was resident Commissioner of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, he was returned for that borough; but these family affinities are 
odd enough reasons for political appointments, 

Ofthe offer made to Lord Mulgrave, of the Post-office, without:a seat 
in the Cabinet, we say nothing, inasmuch as the noble Lord has de- 
clined the appointment. Here is really a man of talent and liberal 
principles, but the Ministry do not think him worthy of a seat which 
wasfilled by the impetuous and less liberal Duke of Richmond. 

The place of Junior Lord of the Treasury devolves to Mr. Moore O’Fer- 
rall. ‘This gentleman has been just three years in public life. Heisthe 
eldest son of a respectable and monied grazier of the County of Kil- 
dare, whose early life was passed in Spain as a commercial speculator. 
The father of Mr. O’Ferrall inherited, by a succession of fortunate 
deaths, three small fortunes. He had a brother, who rose to the rank 
of General in the Spanish service. The General became the heir of a 
Mr. Ambrose, a Spanish merchant, whose name he assumed, and dying 
in 1823, the father of the Member for Kildare inherited the joint pro- 
perty of Mr. Ambrose and his brother. Since then the death of a Mr. 
Cadell, has procured another inheritance for the family, and we under- 
stand a wealthy relative on his election in 1830, promised to make Mr. 
Moore O’Ferrall the heir to 6000/. a year. Thus, in another sense, 
the junior Lord of the Treasury may be said to be one of the tribe of 
fortune too. 

Mr. O’Ferrall was introduced into public life by Lord Killeen, a 
genuine reformer, of sound sense, moderate yet firm, of great expe- 
rience, and tried discretion. Lord Killeen, who has suffered for his 
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party, is overlooked, and the gentleman whom he first brought into 
public life is placed in the saddle. Yet he may not win the race after 
all. Kildareshire will be stoutly contested, and we much mistake if 
Mr. O’Ferrall would be secure of his return. So doubtful, indeed, is 
this, that Mr. O’Ferrall appears already too willing to recede from the 
perilous honour which Lord Althorp would thrust upon him. 


We have now gone through the new appointments seriatim, and, 
with the exception of Mr. Ellice, of whose addition to the Cabinet we 
heartily approve, we are tempted to ask, in some surprise, with what 
view they have been nominated? Not surely with a view of con- 
ciliating the people; for there is not a man among those we have 
named, Mr. Ellice alone excepted, of whom the people know suf- 
ficient, as sincere reformers and steady friends of liberal principles, to 
accept their appointments as pledges for a better course in future than 
has been pursued in the past; and the consequence of all these 
changes therefore is this: that the Ministers have lost a large portion 
of talent in the secessions from the Cabinet, and have no corresponding 
additions of men of equal ability to fill the vacated places. They have 
also parted, it is true, with a portion of the illiberal spirit that tainted 
their former union, but they have not taken into their body any fresh 
infusion of liberality, or highmindedness, or strength. If this had 
arisen from the impossibility of their finding persons worthy of their 
choice, it would have been matter for regret rather than blame. But 
while such able and liberal men as Lord Durham, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Hume, Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
gusson, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Grote, Colonel Torrens, Mr. Whitmore, 
Dr. Lushington, and many others, were open to their selection, it does 
appear to us that they were wanting in moral courage, in thus omitting 
so favourable an opportunity of strengthening the liberal party in the 
Cabinet, by filling up the four vacancies that have occurred by other 
and better men than those now nominated. 

From the incidents of the past we turn to the prospects of the 
future ; and these, notwithstanding the present feeble composition of 
the Administration, we think are cheering rather than otherwise. The 
issue of a Commission to inquire into the Revenues of the Church of 
Ireland, and their present appropriation, is an indirect recognition of 
the right of Parliament to legislate upon that appropriation; a right 
which has heretofore been contested with the greatest obstinacy in the 
highest quarters; and though a year or two may be lost by this mea- 
sure, the convictions which it will bring will be so irresistible, that no 
Government which attempts to oppose or evade them can possibly stand. 
Some enactment must therefore be founded on the report of that Com- 
mission, which will be passed triumphantly through the Commons; and 
go up with a large majority to the Lords. There it will be resisted, 
no doubt, with as much obstinacy as the Reform in the repre- 
sentation; and the worst that can happen from. that, will be a throw- 
ing out of the measure; a consequent. resignation of the. Mi- 
nistry of Earl Grey; and the probable formation of one of which the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Stanley, Sir Robert 


Peel, and possibly, though we do not think probabil 
Graham, will be sneenery, mn py, Ox Temes 


What then? Why, that measures even more reforming than those 
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which they resisted when coming, from.the, hands of :the. Whigs will be 
proposed and. carried,,.as were. the repeal. of the ‘Test.and Corporation 
Acts, and the Catholic. Relief Bill. The,,aristocracy, of the, country, 
finding they cannot carry, with them either the House; of Commons.or 
the public, without, such measures as, will. satisfy, the, people, will 
prefer holding the reins of power, and regulating and subduing the 
storm, to being overwhelmed by the tempest: and,we should not be at 
all surprised to see the Duke of Wellington reinstated in full, possession 
of the King’s confidence, as well as that of the House of Peers, pro- 
posing the abolition of the tithes, as a boon to the landholders ;. the 
abolition of the corn laws, as a boon to the manufacturers; the re- 
enaction of the navigation laws, as a boon to the shipping interest ; and 
a reduction of the principle or interest, or the imposition of a tax 
the public funds, asa relief to the public burdens. If the Duke of 
Wellington should be prepared to propose and carry such measures as 
these, he would make his firmness and decision more productive, of 
popularity to his Cabinet, then the vacillating and hesitating conduct of 
the present Ministers, who, being ‘‘ blown about by every wind. of doc- 
trine;” sometimes advancing, sometimes receding, but oftener stand- 
ing still: always professing their respect for liberal principles, but con- 
tinually shrinking from carrying them out into action, which has, lost 
them,both the respect and ee confidence even of those who but three 
years ago looked up to them with feelings little short of adoration. |. 

Meanwhile, truth and knowledge are spreading on every side, 
notwithstanding the barriers that oppose their progress. ‘The old 
generation of bigots and despots are dying off; the young generation 
of liberals in politics and religion are growing up to manhood; and 
with these elements of a growing as well as a just cause, we hope for 
the happiest results, and have no particle whatever of despair. 








Nature anp Oaricin or tHE Worp “ IMPRESSMENT,” 


Lord Coke tells us that when the King was to be served with soldiers for his 
wars, a knight or esquire of the country, who had revenues, farmers, and tenants, 
covenanted with the King to serve him in his wars, for such a time, with a certain 
number of men ; and the soldiers made their covenant with their leaders or mas- 
ters, and then they were mustered by the King's Commissioners. By the 5th of 
Richard II. ¢. 2, these contracts are to be enrolled in the Exchequer; and on 
entering into them, an advance of a certain sum was made from the Exchequer 
to the contractors. This money was called—and still is called’ in other con- 
tracts—prest or imprest money; being, according to some authors, from the 
French word prest (ready); while others derive it from the Latin prastitum 
(engaged). Be the etymology what it may, the meaning of the term is money 
advanced to a person out of the Exchequer, in consideration of which he engages 
to be ready to ea some contract or service. The auditors of the imprest are 
officers in the Exchequer, who make up the accounts of naval and military ex- 
penses, and of all monies impressed to any man for the King’s service. As the 
captains were engaged to the Exchequer, so the soldiers were engaged to the 
captains, who enlisted volunteers by giving them earnest or prest money, as it is 
called in the old statutes ; and these men, so impressed or engaged, were mus- 
tered by the King’s Commissioners. When seamen were wanted, the King issued 
a commission for impressing for the navy, that is, for engaging them by prest- 
money to enter into the service ; so that the ‘earlier press-warrants were warrants 
for raising volunteers. United Service Journal. 
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THE BAR AND THE INNS OF COURT.—ABSURD 
IMPOSITIONS ON BARRISTERS. 





AtrHoucu we wish that Mr. O'Connell had made his motion more 
general—although we greatly desire that he had persisted in moving 
for an account of the sums of money received by the Inns of Court, 
and the application of all such sums, still we must congratulate him 
on having obtained a Committee to inquire into the case of a deeply 
injured person—we mean Mr. D. W. Harvey, the Member for Col- 
chester. On that individual case we have already pronounced a 
certainly strong and we are sure a conscientious opinion—nor shall we 
again er to it unless in the progress of the inquiry before the Com- 
mittee any new facts or views of the case may be elicited. In what 
Wwe ate now about to say we shall confine ourselves to the general 
question, We think it of sufficient interest to excite the attention, or 
to awake the interest—if the attention be not already excited—of the 
people of England. 

In a former Number we explained what the Inns of Court are; but 
lest our readers should not have the article by them, we may here 
again repeat, that they are voluntary societies, governed by Masters, 
Principals, Benchers, Stewards, and other proper officers, where 
students were obliged to perform certain exercises, and to attend a 
certain number of years, before they could be called to the Bar. The 
attendance—that is in the way of swallowing a certain quantity of 
mutton, as Mr. O’Connell observed—and, we shall add, very indif- 
ferent mutton too—is still continued; but the ancient exercises, the 
only really useful part of a legal education—-the arguing, for example, 
of ** moot” or debateable points in law, is re nad discontinued—or 
if it be not utterly abolished, it has degen into a ridiculous farce, 
as degrading to those who perform it as to those who order an’ exhi- 
bition which is only distinguishable as the disinterred mummery of 
follies which have passed away with the lives of some of the most 
knavish and silly of our ancestors. The Inns of Court are not cor- 
porate, nor have they any judicial power over their members, but they 
are governed by certain orders which, by consent, (whose consent ?) 
have the force of laws. “For light offences,” says Dugdale, in‘his 
Origines Juridiciales, “ persons are only excommoned, or put out of 
commons; for greater they lose their chambers, and are expelled; and 
when expelled out of one society they shall never be received by any 
of the others.” By the ancient orders of these Inns, the time a 
member could be called to the Bar was eight years, now reduced to 
five; and the exercise done by candidates for the Bar (if they were 
not called ex gratia) were twelve grand moots, performed in the time 
of the grand readings, and twenty-four petty moots in the Term fimes, 
before the readers of the respective Inns. lay reader will naturally 
ask what moots are? Moot, then, is derived from the Saxon, mofian 
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placitare, to treat, or to handle.* It was a term signifying the exer- 
cise of arguing of cases; which young Barristers and Students used 
to perform at certain times, the better to enable them for the practice 
and defence of clients’ causes. The place where moot cases were 
argued, was anciently called the moot-hall, and in the Inns of Court 
there was a bailiff yearly chosen by the Benchers to appoint the moot- 
men for the Inns of Chancery, and keep accounts of the/péerformance 
of exercises both there and in the house; but now these moots or 
exercises wholly consist of the reading two or three words from the old 
German text of the Tyalls per pais, of Dyer’s Reports, of Fitzherbert, 
or Fortescue de Laudibus Legum Anglie. 

In ancient times, moots were really scholastic exercises, testing the 
capability and experimenting the legal adroitness of the student. The 
books then read were neither old nor obsolete. They were the current 
reports and text books of the time, and the Tyros were held to maintain 
the affirmative or negative of legal propositions, before a person of full 
and sufficient learning, called a Reader. This was a w 
exercise, and a necessary part of legal education—but are the moots 
of this day like to those of Bacon and Coke? No; the legal Tyro 
smiles at the absurdity; the witnessing Barrister can hardly maintain 
a grave face; the Steward and iy Porter laugh outright; and 
thus, a matter which was heretofore ucted gravely and to the pur- 

is now made a ridiculous bye-play. Why is this? Because the 
nchers have stood stock still, while all the rest of the world has 
been moving ;—because force the exercises of four centuries ago 
down the deriding throats of the students of the year of our Lord 1834. 
Moots and exercises are of use, or they are not. If they are deemed 
to be of practical benefit, surely they should be d in harmony 
with the improved progress of legal science. Instead of reading Dug- 
dale and Horne’s Mirror—Perkins, and the Costumier de Normandie, 
students of our day should be exercised in Tidd and Selwyn, in 
Phillips, Chitty, and Barnewall and Alderson. On the other hand, if 
moots are of no practical utility, why then the sooner they are abolished 
the better. We therefore regret that Mr. O'Connell oned that | 
part of his motion touching the internal government of the Inns, . We 
again counsel him to revive it; for the fact is that the Inns of Court are 
mere eating and drinking establishments, instead of seminaries of legal 
education. The whole thing is a fraud and a delusion on the public 
and the profession. Each student is obliged to pay 32/. le. for ad- 
mission into a community—in which, after consuming and | paying for 
many hundred weight of woolly mutton, vast quantities of withered 
mackarel, and sundry gallons of fiery port, thus spending some 
five years, ruining alike his health and income, he is after all rejected 
port grancinl aoreet6f 8 set of worthies-called Benchers, who 
after a crapulous meal, in a toom called the Parliament Chamber, 
to discuss matters affecting the future fate and pros of 
students, over flagons of sherris sack,+ and Chateau aux. 
It appears by the Parliamentary Return that there are.on an average 
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* Orig. Juridicial,, p. 212. a ees 
+ The Inns of Court are pe she only bones in which Jack Falstaff’s favourite 
liquor is quaffed, in a manner which would even put his prowess to the blush. 
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250 students admitted to each of these Inns of Court. This alone. 
would produce a net income of 8000/. per annum toeach. .When, in» 
addition, the number of gentlemen annually called to the [Bar is: be: 
taken into account (who pay on an average from 90 to 1102. in fees, 
a great part of which fall to the lot of the four Inns), we cannot 
hesitate to set down such a source of income as little short of 15002. 
a year, exclusive of the interest on the deposits of 100J. for five years 
which each student (not having a Master or Bachelor of Laws’ degree) 
is obliged to pay as deposit. 

The income derived by the Inns of Court from the letting of chambers 
is immense. We have heard that the rents received by the Middle 
Temple alone greatly exceed 60,000/. a year. This may be an exaggera- 
tion—it may, too, be greatly under the mark; but what the public and 
the members want to know is, the distribution and application of this 
money. These voluntary associations were instituted for national 
purposes—have they fulfilled the ends of their institution? The law 
has had a supervision over Corporations by the exercise of a visita- 
tional power. Are the Inns of Court to be the only body in the State, un- 
controlled? for it seems now on all hands to be admitted, that the Judges 
cannot compel them to admit a man to the Bar, much less to say how 
they disburse their funds. If a deacon is refused ordination, the law 
provides him with a remedy. So if the bishop or ordinary refuse in- 
stitution or induction to a clerk, regularly ordained, and not minus 
sufficiens in literaturd. But the Benchers of the Parliament Chamber 
are more sacred than the Bishops, and less restricted than the King, 
for his Majesty is sworn at his coronation not only to perform certain 
acts and duties, but to abstain from performing others which would be 
deemed highly criminal. 

One should think that in an apprenticeship to these Inns, that it 
was meant by implication that something should be learned. So it 
was in the olden time, and with that view, Readers were appointed by 
each Inn to lecture the ‘‘ apprentices at law.” These readers were 
eminent men—who were paid a certain sum for their trouble, and 
some of their readings have been handed down to us. We believe, for 
we speak from memory, Mr. Anthony Bacon was one of the readers— 
and Mr. Callis—he who wrote the Reading on the Statute of Sewers— 
was another of them. These were the guides and tutors, as it were, of 
the students of the Inns of Court in the dark ages—but in the present 
enlightened day, when laws are so much more voluminous—when the 
Statutes at large weigh nearly a tun in bulk, no such guides are 
deemed necessary—Readers have been abolished—and the student is 
allowed, either to grope his way in the misty light of his own feeble 
reason—‘* darkening counsel by his imperfect knowledge,” or to sit 
down in fat contented ignorance of precipe and qui tam, of Habeas 
Corpus and the Writ of Rights. At the end of his career; no exami- 
nation takes place as to his sufficiency in law. He shall be admitted 
to the degree of utter Barrister if he be as indoct as the late worth 
Mr. John Fuller; but woe to him if he be a Dissenter and a Church 
and State Reformer; and ten thousand miseries if he be a: man, of 
parts; for then the precedents of Horne Tooke and Whittle Harvey 
shall'stand in his way, and he shall be thrust aside by. some’sueh’sim- 
pleton as an embryo Justice Shallow —or some ‘such “‘ roysterer” ‘as 
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sigmmbs eigebps, nam 
his-worthy eolleagtie; who was, in his day, of Gray's Inn—and who had, 
oftener heard the chimes at midnight, than thé moot points in the Moot. . 
ing’ Hall. aaa ne Cee 
Inthe late discussions in Parliament, one would think from, the tone 
of Sir James Scarlett, that in order to be a Barrister, it was above all 
needful that the candidate should be of gentle blood. Sir Edward . 
Sanders, one of the greatest lawyers that ever lived, had been a filthy 
and unwholesome beggar about the Inns of Court. He was an emi- 
nent punster, even when he carried the mendicant’s wallet; for he used 
to boast, when waiting for the broken victuals that fell from the bench 
table, “* that he was a better lawyer than any of them, for he had 
more issues in his body (he had no less than seven running issues), . 
than the twelve Judges together) This man became celebrated as a . 
Barrister, and he died a Judge. In his Reports (the best which have... 
ever appeared before or since), we find him unblushingly relating, as_, 
if it were a matter on which he plumed himself, that the Bench had , 
reproved him ‘for pleading subtly and deceptively, in order to trick. , 
the court *” Later, we find an eminent Barrister convicted of slitting a 
man’s nose, and pleading, when indicted for maiming, that he meant 


not to maim but to kill;+ and so late as 1761, we find a Barrister. . 


malevolently and dishonourably boasting that he had drawn the decla- 


ration in a lengthy and intricate way, to catch the defendant, and to. 


scourge him with a rod of iron}; and that he had so improved in the art 


of pleading, that the paper book would amount to 3000 sheets, and... 





that he would, therefore, ruin his opponent, whereupon the Court di-.., 
rected the settling of the case in a quarter of a sheet of paper.f Yet. 


these men were admitted to that degree which Mr. Harvey was denied, 
So true it is, in the words of the ancient saw, ‘‘ that one man muy steal, 
a horse, while another may not look over a hedge.” 


Having said so much on the irresponsible power by which candi-_, 


dates are prevented from going to the Bar, we shall now make a few 
observations on the tyranny exercised towards young Barristers when, 
they are admitted to practise. In the first place, in joining his circuit, 
he is not allowed either to rest or board at an inn, or to travel in a 
public coach. Peers and Members of Parliament—Baronets and 


Squires think it not beneath their dignity to travel in these con- 
veyances ; but an utter Barrister, who may not have five pounds in his. ,, 
pockets, dare not do so—it would be infra dig., and he would most. . 


surely be “ cut” by the profession at large. Again, Royalty itself may 


eat, drink, and sleep at an inn; but the poor practitioner at the Bar, f 
may do neither the one or the other. If he is but to remain for even. . 


one day at a circuit town, he must rent lodgings, and per foe one to 

two guineas for his night’s rest. This regulation _ 

adapted for the purposes of men making large annu ; 

~ a serious practical grievance to the junior members of the, pro-,, 

ession. oR ert 
On ‘each circuit there is what is called a Bar Mess, to which,admis-_, 


i 





* 1Saund. Rep. 327, fy ack <a) 

+ Vide Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, by Curwood himself, a living instance of |. 
the injustice of the Bench. Rt 

¢ Yates v, Carlisle, 1 Black. Rep. 270, See ancient iétances Chitty’s Fq. Dig., 
tit. Barrister, p, 184, See also Harrison’s Index, tit. Barrister. 
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sion is obtained by ballot, and one black ball excludes. 1f a junior be 
admitted and do not find it convenient to dine, he is fined five shillings 
for staying away. The great practical grievance is, however, the power 
of exclusion practised in the dark. The most honourable man may be 
thus wounded, under the cover of a ballot, by a relentless personal 
enemy who has pecouty wae and injured him, and takes this 
opportunity of stabbing him in the dark, It may be said that these 
regulations are necessary to the respectability of the profession. They 
are not found necessary in Ireland or Scotland, in both of which coun- 
tries the Bar has as high a character for respectability, learning, and 
gentlemanlike conduct as the Bar of England. The great aim in 
England appears to be to make this liberal science a profession for the 
rich alone : to create a sort of monopoly for those who have abundant 
means and great personal connexions: and it must be avowed that 
they who have risen in the teeth of these obstacles--the novi homines, 
who have overstepped all impediments, are among the most strenuous 
enforcers of absurd and unjust systems of exclusion. We might cite 
the examples of two Scotchmen, one recently rejected by his consti- 
tuents, and the other the Member for a metropolitan district, in confir- 
mation of this statement. 

We have now done our duiy in calling public attention to some, 
though, indeed, a few only of the abuses of the Inns of Court, and of 
the Bar as a body. We trust these observations may meet the eye of 
Mr. O’Connell, and that he may be again induced to take up the sub- 
ject on general grounds. On some future occasion we may again 
revert to these topics. We have seen the monopoly of the Sergeants 
fall before the breath of public opinion. We hope to live to see the 
monopoly of the Inns of Court perish likewise. 








Opposite Interests oF CAPITALISTs any LaBOURERS. 


Tue securing to each man the fruits of his labour, more or less effectually, 
appears to be essentially necessary to the existence of any considerable commu- 
nity. But from the various dispositions of men, some are found disposed to 
accumulate such truits, while others consume them in immediate enjoyment. A 
consequence of this different conduct is, that some are in possession of certain 
stocks of these fruits, denominated wealth, while others are destitute of them. 
Now if the owner of this wealth lend, or in any way advance a portion of it to one 
who wishes to use it, such owner may stipulate to have, not only an equal quan- 
tity of wealth returned at a subsequent period, but also something exceeding an 

al quantity, as a remuneration for the accommodation afforded by the loan or 
aleutes This excess is called profit; and it may be much or little compared 
with the quantity advanced. It is evidently the immediate interest of the 
advancing to obtain much profit, and it is as evidently the immediate interest of 
the party to whom the advance is made, to pay as little profit as possible. Now 
in a state circumstanced as Great Britain is at present, these parties re two 
numerous classes. The party advancing represents the capitalists, saa 
diate interest it is to have as high a profit as possible, and the party to whom the 


advance is made the labouring portion of the community, who are 
without capital, and whose immediate interest it is that as low a profites possible 
should be paid for the advance. Here, then, we have two classes in a nation, 
whose immediate interests are directly opposed, and ‘particular’ measures or sys- 
tems of policy may most materially affect the relative conditions of these two 
classes—enriching the one at the expense of the otherwe=Hopkins’s Great Britain 
for the last Forty Years. bea att In 
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RIGHT OF THE STATE TO THE APPROPRIATION 
OF TITHES. 





_.. Tue Reform of the Church has been so long deferred by its own 
members, that it is now on the point of being effected by those who are 
not of the Establishment; and accordingly we find meetings in.all 
parts of the country in favour of Voluntary Church Associations, and 
against any connexion whatever of the Episcopal Church of England 
with the State. From these meetings emanate resolutions and peti- 
tions full of the most powerful expositions of facts, and the most irre- 
sistible array of evidence, in favour of their views. Among the most 
recent and most striking of the many we have seen is one from Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, a county so studded with churches, and overrun, with 
clergymen, that the workings of the system have been seen there i in 
full force, and have been accordingly duly appreciated. From t 
excellent document we gather the f following statement of facts and 
opinions elucidatory of their main positions :—that the Church 
never to have been allied to the State; that its revenues have been 
grossly misapplied in consequence of that union; and that the sepa~ 
ration of the two is essential to the welfare of both, 

From the apostolic age to the fourth century the Church of Christ, 
according to Tertullian and other ancient fathers, was sustained and 
extended on its primitive footing, by the voluntary contributions of the 
true worshippers ; for, no man was compelled, but left to his own dis- 
cretion to give to the treasury of the Churches once a month, or when 


it pleased him, what he thought proper, which was » hot insup- 
porting Archbishops, Bishops, Prebendaries, eacons, Deans, 
recentors, Chancellors, Proctors, Rectors, Vicars, and Curates, with 


titles of distinction, but, in relieving the poor, the orphan, the aged 
and infirm. Up to this period, the Churches were and 
independent of each other, as in the days of the Apostles, subject to.no 
legislative dominion ; the respective congregations chose from among 
themselves, their own pastors, and oe them “eta voluntary sub- 


scriptions; but this system in some respec changed on the 
conversion of Constantine to Christia may, ho tl took the "the Ohutehes 
under his im protection, and coe ts “ for necessary 

uses” to the P ee whom he re grated to them 


Sree soenang aliet nston Se mae Oioreee 
oO national treasury, or an w to compel ime 
es ee ;but left it entirely tothe felings and ability of the people, as 





Notwithstanding th this change, the Christian dpe ontinne: 
nearly:a.century oh agape patron u me 
Per er a of the, State,. with 


Emperors at its head, rt Bishops and Sih econo 
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councils, the simplicity of the Gospel economy was abandoned, and an 
ambitious and secularized stoner began the yen of organization 
of different grades under the Bishop of Rome, which progressively led 
to the establishment of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and the foun- 
dation of the present Church Establishment of England and Ireland ; 
but notwithstanding this abandonment, the Bishops and Priests, as 
stated by Selden, lived together at the cathedral churches, and what- 
ever free-will offerings were received by them, were decreed by Popes 
Sylvester, Simplicius, and Gregory, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, to be divided into four equal parts, viz., “« one for the Bishop for 
his support ; a second for the Presbyters or Priests; a third for the 
repairs of places of worship; and a fourth for the poor afflicted and 
travellers.”” The same distribution of the church revenues, granted by 
Constantine and his successors, and the free-will sei of the 
people, were continued and sanctioned by the several Kings and 
Popes, until the creation of parishes, and the endowment of benefices, 
in or about the eighth century; when the quadrupartite division was 
departed from, and tithes arising from lands of lords of manors, and 
laymen of good estates, who had built churches in their respective 
parishes, were, according to Selden, Spelman, Kennett, and others, 
ordered to be paid by the occupiers thereof, to the resident incumbents 
of benefices, who were directed by canonical authority to keep a written 
account of such tithes and offerings, and to divide them into three 
equal parts; one for the ornament of the church; the second for the 
use of the poor; and the third for the Priests. And by statutes of 
15 Richard II. and 4 Henry IV., it was enacted, that the Diocesan 
should ordain a competent sum of money to be paid, and distri- 
buted yearly of the fruits and profits of the churches, by those who 
should have the said churches and by their successors, to the poor 
parishioners of the said churches, in aid of their living and sustenance 
for ever; and by another statute passed in 21 Henry VIIL, it is re- 
cited that the statute was (in: al:) ‘* For the more quiet and virtuous 
increase and maintenance of Divine Service, the preaching and teach- 
ing the word of God, with godly and good examples, giving the better 
discharge of Curates, the maintenance of hospitality, the relief of the 
poor, the increase of devotion, and good opinion of the lay fee towards 
the spiritual persons;” and Sir Simon Degge, commenting on this 
latter statute says, ‘‘ The third end of this good law was, to maintain 
hospitality : and I would wish every clergyman to remember, that the 
poor have a share in the tithes with him.” 

This tripartite division appears to have been continued and appro- 
priated to the time of, and sometime after the Reformation, when the 
whole was retained, and applied by the parochial clergy to their own 
exclusive use ; but the precise date when this usurpation took place, 
and the charge was thrown on parishes to repair the churches, and the 
poor were deprived of their common law right of the one-third part 
thereof, is not accurately fixed. The original trust of distribution into 
three equal parts was not abrogated or annulled by any act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the reign of Henry VIII., or by any act passed subse- 
quent to his reign; though it has been asserted by some, as it respects 
the right of the poor to the third part of the tithes, that such right was 
virtually, or by implication, abrogated by statute of 43 Elizabeth ; 
but that assertion js unsupported by proof, for nothing appeats in that 
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statute, to shew that the Legislature intended the clergy should retain this 
third part for their own exclusive use, and thereby burden the pa- 
rishes with the entire maintenance and support of the poor; and as 
the statute in question is perfectly silent as to the future application of 
such third part, such third part remained to be applied as theretofore 
by the incumbents or impropriators of the benefices, as trustees for the 
poor, or intended to be paid by them to the parochial officers, in aid of 
the onus imposed upon parishes by that statute. 

After this brief but faithful history of the constitution of the Chris- 
tian church, and the application of its funds annually raised by grants 
and free-will offerings of the people, from the days of the apostles to 
the Reformation, the evidence is conclusive, that the Church revenues 
were admitted and recognised as public property, and treated as such, 
by the several governments of England and pontificates of Rome, as 
also by Henry VIII. and his Parliament on the establishment of the 
Protestant hierarchy; but if the evidence stated should be deemed incon- 
clusive, it may be added that the statutes of 27 and 31 Henry VIIL., 
are ample authorities to establish the fact, that Henry VIII. and his 
Parliament treated what is termed Church property, as public property,’ 
and unless the Government at the time of passing them, had not the 
right to apply it, either in the way they did, or in any other way they 
might have considered conducive to the public good, it would follow as. 
a consequence, that the then grantees of such property were, and the 
clergy of the present day are, usurpers of the property intended for 
the support of the Catholic hierarehy. According to the. rule of 


equity as expounded by the present Vice-Chancellor, in giving judg- 

ment in a late case, ‘ The Attorney-general », Shore,” property 

left with a view to the support of a specific class of opinions, cannot be 

available to lgy who dissent from those opinions; so that if the 
lor 


Vice-Chancellor be right in this opinion, the clergy of the. present, 
Church establishment have not even the shadow of title to'the revenues 
of the Church and collegiate property, but it belongs to the suc- 
cessors of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Asa proof that the Church revenues have ever since the Reformation 
been considered as public property at the disposal of the State, it may 
be stated. that after Henry VIII., Queen Mary transferred them to: 
the Catholics—Elizabeth from the Catholics to the Protestants—Crom- 
well divided them between the Puritans and Churchmen, and Charles 
II. applied the whole to the latter. And in order to’ remedy the mis- 
chiefs which had arisen from the latter period to 1713, from the in- 
adequate salaries paid by the incumbents of benefices to curates, and 
to pein, that their stipends should be in proportion to the population 
and value of the benetices, the Legislature passed an act in the last- 
mentioned year, and also another in the 57th George III., transferring 
a portion of the rector’s income to the curates; and in 1798, an act 
was passed to compel a sale of part of the Church property for, the re- 
demption of the land tax. The exercise of these powers by the above- 
mentioned acts, together with the Bills, now before the House, are con- 
clusive evidence to show, notwithstanding the dictum of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor in the case above, quoted, that the present Parliament has a legal 
right to dispose of the feesimple and inheritance of the property of the 
extn Church Establishment in any way, which in its wisdom may be 
deemed conducive, to the public good. 
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DEBATE ON MR. WARD'S MOTION RESPECTING 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 





Tue House having been adjourned on Tuesday, the 27th of May, to 
allow the Ministry time to make their arrangements before they came 
to a decision on this question, as reported in our last, the interval was 
busily employed, both by Ministers and their adherents, to seduce and 
wean from their original purpose all those who had promised Mr. Ward 
their support. A meeting of the Ministerial Members took place at 
Lord Althorp’s office in Downing Street at two o’clock on Monday, 
toexplain the course of conduct to be pursued by the Cabinet ; and a 
meeting of Mr. Ward’s supporters took place at three, at the King’s 
Arms, Palace Yard, to determine how their course of action should 
At five o’clock on the same day, Monday, the 2d of June, the 
House met, and there were upwards of 500 Members 
the Speaker took the chair, all anxiously awaiting the Ministerial 
declarations. Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham had taken their’ 
seats on what are called the neutral Ministerial benches, usually occu- 
pied by persons not pledged to support the Government, but generally 
approving of their policy ; and their appearance in their new position 
excited great attention in the House. 

Lord Althorp was the first who broke silence, by asking Mr. Ward 
to withdraw his resolution; on the ground that since the House had 
last adjourned, those who were opposed to it on principle had with- 
drawn from the Ministry, and those who remained had issued a Com- 
mission, which had already passed the Great Seal ; which Commission 
was to be composed of laymen only, armed with ample powers to 
make the fullest inquiry into all matters connected with the revenues 
of the Church of Ireland, and their present appropriation, as well as 
with the number of Protestants, Catholics, and Protestant Dissenters 
of every denomination in every parish in Ireland, and the nature and 
extent of the religious services performed therein. 

Mr. Ward said, he should be perfectly satisfied with such a Com- 
mission if it were accompanied with a recognition of the principle, that 
Parliament had a right to appropriate the surplus of Church revenues 
as it saw fit; but without such recognition, the Commission itself 
would be a mere protraction of time ; and any new Ministry coming in 
might revoke it entirely, and render all its labours null and void. If 
the Government refused, therefore, to couple with this Commission a 
Parliamentary recognition of the principle contended for, he should 
feel it his painful duty to press his motion to a division. 

Upon this a debate ensued, which was at first languid, and seemed 
likely to terminate at seven o’clock—it then revived, and drew near its 
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apparent end about nine. It afterwards had a fresh impetus given it, 
and was continued till nearly twelve; and it was midnight before 
the division was over, when the numbers were—For Mr. Ward’s mo- 
tion, 120—Against it, 396. 

The s ers in favour of Mr. Ward’s motion were Mr. Hume, 
Colonel Davies, Colonel Evans, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Lambert, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Dominick Brown. The speakers against it 
were Lord Althotp, Lord John Russell, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Spring Rice, 
Colonel Conolly, Sir Robert: Peel, Mr. O'Reilly, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Bar- 
ron, Sir Robert Inglis, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Lefroy. Mr. Stan- 
ley’s speech was principally explanatory of his own reasons for quittin 
the Cabinet, and an exposition of his views of the sacredness of Chure 
property, which he dec he would maintain inviolate; and added, 
that whatever the House of Commons might do, he did not believe: 
there was yet a House of Lords that would sanction any appropriation: 
of Church property to any but Church purposes, nor a Sovereign who 
would give his assent to any measure that should have that end. Sir, 
Robert. Peel, Sir Robert Inglis,. Colonel Conolly, and Mr. Lefroy, | 
spoke in nearly as strong terms of their determination to. uphold the 

urchin all its present revenues, whatever might be the consequences, 
of their determination, and it must be admitted that for i 


f 


and intelligibility—the high Church party, of which these were the 
organs, bore off the palm. 


The conduct of the Government. seemed inexplicable. They had 
parted with two of their very ablest supporters in the House, because 


they contended for the right of the Legislature to appropriate Church. 
property, which those who had left the Cabinet denied. They had 
issued a Commission on the very grounds of that right; they 
their most sincere and earnest intentions of following up that principle. 
at all hazards; and yet they would not recognise, acknowledge, or 
record, under the force of Parliamentary sanction, the ver ney 3 
on their adherence to, and in their defence of which, the Cabinet 
been broken up, and the business of the country suspended till it could 
be remodelled. 

There are some who contend that the King is the gp cage ee 
to this recognition; and judging from the tenour of his address. 
to the Archbishops and Bishops, who waited upon him with an 
address of congratulation on his birthday, at Court, which has ap- 
peared in all the papers, and to which no contradiction has been 
given, it seems highly probable that it is so. The present King 
may be as firmly and as conscientiously opposed to all inroads u 
what he conceives the rights and privileges of the Church, as his father, 
of pious and obstinate memory; or as his worthy brother, who made 
the memorable declaration, that he would never alter his opinion, so 
help him God. But, if it were so, the country should know the fact ; 
and when the real obstacle was known, the people would not. place 
the blame on the wrong shoulders. The King is one of the three 
estates of the realm, and by the law and constitution, has a right to 
his opinion as fully as the other two. The House of Lords has the 
same right, and the House of Commons is equal in this respect with 
either. Until they all agree in any measure, it cannot become law. 
But common sense and common justice demands that we should know 
who are the assenters to, and who the dissenters from, any national 
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proposition, that praise and blame may each be justly bestowed where 
different parties think it to be justly due. 

What we want is a little more straightforward and plain dealing 
in all public affairs. The marrow of Mr. Ward’s resolution lies in a 
nut-shell. By a tortuous course on the part of its opponents, it was 
spread over ten hours of debate, including the two evenings ; which 
a simple recognition of the principle already indirectly acted on, all this 


‘ ambiguity and irritation might have been spared. 








Evits or Comutnations To Raise Waces. 


Floating capital has a constant tendency to transfer itself from countries in 
which profits are low to those in which they are high. “Love of country, the in- 
convenience of conforming to foreign manners, and the difficulty of acquiring 
foreign languages, may, to a certain extent, counteract this tendency; but, not- 
withstanding these barriers to a perfect equalization, this tendency of profits, 
throughout the commercial countries of the civilized world, to gravitate towards a 
common level, will prevent capital from resting on those places where the cost of 
production has been unduly elevated. We may lay it down as a principle es- 
tablished by a complete induction from experience, that manufacturing industry 
will establish, and extend itself, in those countries in which manufacturing capital 
obtains a high comparative reward ; and will partly be driven, and partly retire of 
its own accord, from those districts in which manufacturing profits are com- 
paratively low. 

From these illustrations, which the vital importance of the subject has led us 
thus to extend into demonstrative details, we can distinctly trace the ultimate 
effect, upon the working classes, of combinations for raising wages, in a country 
which exports manufactured goods. In such country the price of manufactured 
goods in the foreign market cannot exceed the price at which they can be sup- 
plied by the foreign producer. Now, when the price of goods is thus fixed, every 
increase of wages, other things remaining the same, must increase the cost of pro- 
duction upon the domestic producer, and lower the rate of his profit ; and this ree 
duction of profit must expose him to the successful competition of those foreign 
manufacturing countries, in which a corresponding increase of wages has not oc~ 
casioned a similar fall in the rate of profit. Upon every revulsion of trade, and 
stagnation of the market, this fall of profits will cause the domestie producer to be 
undersold in the foreign market ; will compel him to contract, or to discontinue his 
operations, and to throw his labourers partially, or wholly, out of employment. 

he labourers, thus thrown out, will not be able to obtain other employment at 
the same rate of wages as before; because, as a less quantity of manufactured 
goods can be exported, a less quantity of raw material and of food can be im- 
ese and the general fund for the maintenance of labour will be diminished. 

ow, if the whole of the fund for the maintenance of labour, the whole quantity 
of food and material, be diminished, it is self-evident, that the number of 
labourers remaining the same, each individual must receive less real wages than 
before. It thus appears, by proof amounting to strictly mathematical demon- 
stration, that in a country exporting manufactured goods, an effectual combina- 
nation for increasing wages, which should have the effect of lowering the rate of 
profit below the rate obtained in other manufacturing countries, must ultimately 
terminate, not in an advance, but in a reduction of wages.—Colonel Torrens. 





ConsEQueNnces or AN INCREASING Nostuity. 


Let states take heed how their nobility and gentlemen multiply too fast, for 
that makes the common subject grow to be a peasant, and base swain, driven out 
of heart, and, in effect, but a gentleman's labourer—Lord Bacon. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BUCKINGHAM ON THE EXT NT}" 
CAUSES, AND EFFECTS OF DRUNKENNESS. 


ere? 2B 







Delivered in the House of Commons on Tuesday, June 3. 






Srr, In rising to call the attention of the House to the motion of which I have 
given notice, for a Select Committee to inquire into the extent, causes, and conse- 
quences of the great increase of habitual Drunkenness among the labouring classes. 
of this kingdom, and to devise legislative measures to prevent its further spread, , 
T am so fully sensible of the difficulty of the task, that nothing but a strong con-_ 
viction of its public importance would have induced me to undertake it. In the, 
expositions, which it will be my painful duty to make, I can scarcely fail to en- 
counter the hostility of those who profit largely by the demoralization, of which 
they are both the cause and the support. In suggesting the remedies which I . 
shall venture to propose, I foresee the opposition of a large class of persons interested. 
in maintaining the existing state of things in all its force; while from those who 
have no pecuniary interests involved in theinquiry, but whocontend, conscientiously, 
perhaps, that all legislation on such a subject is mischievous, and that the evil 
; should be left to work tts own cure, 1 shall have to endure the imputation of | 
cant and puritanism, in affecting a higher regard for morality than others, of 
officious meddling, and oppressive interference with the rights of property, and 
the enjoyments of the labouring classes. For all this I am prepared ; and yet, 
in the face of all this, I shall firmly persevere in my original intention. Not that 
Tam indifferent either to the rights of property, or to the enjoyments of my fellow-_ 
men—and the humbler their class, the more sacredly should their rights and en- 
joyments be guarded from legislative suppression ; but, after years of mature 
deliberation—after some reading, much reflection, and still more practical expe-_ 
rience, grounded on extensive personal observation of the present condition of 
society in England, Scotland, and Ireland, which, within the last five years, has 
brought me into close intercourse with many thousands of all ranks and classes— 
my conviction is as strong as it is sincere, that ofall the single evils that afflict our 
common country, the increased and increasing prevalence of Drunkenness, among 
the labouring classes, including men, women, and children, is the greatest; that it 
is not only an evil of the greatest magnitude in itself, but that it is the source of a 
long and melancholy catalogue of other evils Springing directly from its impure 
fountain ; and as its daily operation is to sap the very foundations of social hap- 
piness and domestic enjoyment, he who may be instrumental in arresting its fatal 
progress, will be conferring an inestimable benefit on his country, and rendering a 
valuable service to mankind. (Hear.) 

Under this conviction, I propose, Sir, with the indulgence of the House, to 
direct its attention to some few of the causes which appear to me to have been 
most peed operative in extending the increase of Drunkenness, and to some 
few of the baneful effects which it produces, not merely on its immediate victims, 
but on the best interests of society at large. 1 shall then, I hope, be able to 
adduce sufficient reasons to show that legislative interference is imperatively de- 
manded to check the evil, that it is justified by precedent and analogy, and 
that it will produce the end desired. After this, 1 will submit to the House the 
steps which appear to me most likely to operate as immediate checks, as well as 
others more appropriate to be considered as ulterior remedies for an evil, which it 
is desirable first to arrest in its present progress ; and then, if possible, to root 
it out and extirpate entirely. 

Of the fact of the increase of Drunkenness among the labouring classes of the 
YO! T.—-SESSION OF 1834, 31 
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country, I think there will be no doubt. But if there should, a reference to the 
reports of the police cases, published in any town of the United Kingdom, will 
be more than sufficient to remove such doubts; and if to this, be added the evi- 
dence furnished by the records of our criminal courts of session or assize, and by 
the coroners’ inquests, hospital returns, and other public documents, accessible to 
all, the most irresistible proof will be produced to show that Intemperance, 
like a mighty and destroying flood, is fast overwhelming the land. I content 
myself with two short extracts of evidence on this subject from very different 
quarters, which I have selected from a mass of others, because they are the 
shortest and the most recent; not written to serve any special purpose; and above 
all question as to their authenticity. The first is from the last official Report of 
the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum, at Hanwell, as published in the Times of the 
present month. It is as follows : 

‘‘ Giwy Drixxtxc,—The seventy-six deaths which have occurred in the year have 
been, with the exception of those who have died from advanced age, principally caused 
by the disease of the brain, ofthe lungs, and the complaints brought on by those deadly 
potions of ardent spirits in which the lower classes seem more than ever to indulge. Ina 
very great number of the recent cases, both amongst men and women, the insanity is 
caused entirely by spirit drinking. This may in some measure be attributed to the 
young not being taught to consider the practice disgraceful, and to their being tempted, 
by the gorgeous splendour of the present gin-mansions, to begin a babit which th 
never would have commenced had they been obliged tosteal, fearful of being observed, 
into the obscurity of the former dram-shops.” 


The second document to which I beg to draw the special attention of the 
House is, one of the most appalling, perhaps, that the history of Intemperance 
has ever produced. It is a report of the number of men, women, and children, 
wi. entered, for the purpose of drinking ardent spirits, 14 of the principal gin- 
shops, in London and its suburbs—of which there are 2 in Whitechapel—8 at 
Mile End—1 in East Smithfield—1i in the Borough—1 in Old Street Road— 
2 in Holborn—1 in Bloomsbury—and 3 in Westminster. From these tabular 
statements I make only the following selections. At the principal gin-shop, in 
Holborn, there entered on the Monday 2880 men, 1855 women, and 289 children, 
making a total of 5024 human beings in one single day; and in the whole week 
16,988 persons had drank of the poisonous draught at one single house. At 
the principal gin-shop in Whitechapel, this had even been exceeded ; for there 
had entered at this house on the Monday no less than 3146 men, 2186 women, 
and 686 children, making a total of 6021 im a single day; and in the course of 
the week the numbers amounted to 17,603. The grand total for one week only 
in the 14 houses selected, the names of which I have seen, and the localities of 
which I have myself inspected, amount to no less a number than 269,438, 
divided in the following proportions—namely, 142,453 men, 108,593 women, 
and 18,391 children—the women and children united, nearly equalling the men; 
and surpassing them in the grossness and depravity of their demeanour! Alas! 
Sir, is it England of which we are speaking—the land of the lovely and the 
brave—the seat of the sciences and the arts—the school of morality and religion; 
or are those attributes of excellence ascribed to us in mockery, in order to 
heighten our sense of sorrow and of shame? Yes! in a country second to none 
in wealth—in intelligence—in power—and I will add, too, in general purity of 
conduct and character—there yet remains this deadly plague spot, which I call 
upon the members of this House to assist, to the utmost of their abilities, in endea- 
vouring to wipe away. If this almost inconceivable amount of degradation is pro- 
duced by 14 houses only in this metropolis, what must be the mass of vice and im-« 
morality engendered by the 14,000 others, which rear their decorated fronts in every 
street and avenue, which ever way we turn,—though, like the whited sepulchres of 
old, they are—without, all gorgeousness and splendour—within, all rottenness 
and death ;—and if the waste, disease, and crime, produced by intoxication in 
London atone, be thus enormous, what must be the aggregate amount of each in 
all the other towns and districts of England? The sum is so fearful that I shrink 
appalled from its bare contemplation. (Hear, hear.) 

If we turn to Scotland the prospect is quite as discouraging. From a letter 
dated Edinburgh, April, 1834, written by an eminent By of that city, Dr. 
Greville, I extract only the following passage : 
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** Thave been this day in the City Chambers, and have ascertained from the official 
vecords, that inthe Royalty (or city), there were issued for the years 1833-4, no less 
than 736 licences. The Royalty contains 55,232 souls, and 11,046 families; this is, 
therefore a licence to every fifteenth family. The whole population of Edinburgh and 
its suburbs is about 166,000 ; but beyond the Royalty, the licences are mixed up with 
those of the county, and it is not so easy to obtain a distinct account of them. This, 
however, is well known, that three years ago there were only 1700 licences in the 
whole of this district ; so that the increase in that short space of time is enormous.” 

If we ask whether Ireland is affected with this deadly plague as well as Scot- 
land and England, the answer must unfortunately be in the affirmative. In 
Dublin, and in Cork, the increased consumption of ardent spirits, and the con- 
sequent increase of disease and crime is undeniable, and testimonies might be 
multiplied on this subject to any required extent. But to take the north of 
Ireland, rather than the south, for an example—as the north is universally ad- 
mitted to be in a higher state of order, and peace and comfort, than the south, 
I quote a single passage, from a report drawn up by the Rev, John Edgar, 
Divinity Professor in the Royal College of Belfast, dated in January of the pres 
sent year, in which he says :-— 

‘* The demand for spirituous liquors isso universal that spirit shops in the town of 
Ulster average 16, 18, and even 30, to oue baker’s shop ; and in some villages every 
shop is a spirit shop. In one town, containing only 800 houses, there are no less 
than 88 spirit shops. The fruit of all this exhibits itself every where in the destruc- 
tion of property, and peace, and health, and life, and happiness; in the increase of 
crime, the injury of the best interests of individuals, of families, and of the com- 
munity at large.” 

Subsequently to the date of this report, I have received a letter from Mr. John 
Finch, of Liverpool, a gentleman well known for his intimate acquaintance with 
the lower orders of the people generally, from his having made their condition 
the subject of personal investigation and continued care. He says: 

‘I bave just returned from a six weeks’ journey in Ireland, having visited all the 
principal seaports in that island, from the Giant's Causeway to Bantry and Wexford, 
and certainly the condition of the great mass of the people in that country is as miser- 
able as it is possible ; they are filthy, ragged, famished, houseless, herding with pigs, 
and sleeping on dunghills, without regular employment, and working for sixpence, and 
even fourpence and fivepence per day. No doubt this wretchedness is in part owi 
to absenteeism, want of leases, high rents, and in some trifling degree to tithes ; but f 
feel satisfied that drunkenness and whisky-drinking are a greater curse than all these 
put together. Do you ask for proof? The finest mansions, parks, and farms in Ire- 
land belong to distillers and brewers ; the largest manufactories are distilleries and 
breweries, and at least one out of every four or five shops in Ireland is a dram or 
beer-shop : in one street in Belfast, 1 counted seven whiskey-shops together, on one 
side of the street ; one of the Poor Law Commissioners told me at Waterford, that it 
had just been ascertained that 50,0007. worth of whiskey and other intoxicating 
liquors were sold at Clonmel in the retail shops last year, with a population of about 
15,000 ; and it was believed that in Waterford, with a population of about 30,000, 
nearly 100,000/. worth was sold in the same time. It is true these are market-towns 
of great resort, and therefore it is not to be supposed that it was all drunk by residents, 
Can we wonder then that the Irish people are so poor? I believe nothing can be done 
for their relief, unless means be first adopted to check this dreadful evil.” 

Among many of the baneful effects produced by this extensive spread of 
intemperance, the following are enumerated by Mr. Thomas Wallace, in his 
Essay on the Manufactures of Ireland, in 1798. 

‘tA striking example ofthe mischiefs which may be done by a manufacture tending to 
deprave the morals of the people, has been exhibited for several years back in the dis+ 
tilleries of this kingdom, This manufacture, by producing Ar Spirits in large 
oe op me a rate, has emasculated —— and enervated the bodies 

e poor of Ireland, It has spread its poison hout every quarter of the coun- 
try; it has rendered poverty poe miserable, and rendered an of all kinds more 
prevalent, and more ferocious. Of manufactures it has been the bane, It has dis- 
inclined and disabled the workman to perform his work with either accuracy or despatch; 
it has made bim combine against his employer, to extort the means of dissipation, and 
it has made him more idle to spend them. In a word, it has filled our streets with 
beggary, riot, and vice-—has raised the prices, and spoiled the quality of our goods, and 
has made the fertility of our island, instead of a blessing, a curse.” . 
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In the central parts of England, in the great manufacturing towns of Man- 
chester, Leeds, Sheffield, and their surrounding districts, the evil is widely ex- 
tending in every direction. In Manchester and the surrounding towns of Bolton, 
Stockport, Oldham, fand others, the increase of spirit shops and spirit drinkers is 
greater perhaps than in any part of England. ‘Take the following testimony as to 
the former, from the excellent work of Dr. Kay, an eminent physician of that 
town, On the Condition of the Working Classes :— 

“« Some idea (be says) may be formed of the influence of these establishments, the 
gin-shops, on the health and morals of the people, from the following statement, for 
which I am indebted to Mr. Braidley, the boroughreeve of Manchester. He observed 
the number of persons entering a single gin-shop in five minutes, during eight suc- 
cessive Saturday evenings, and at various periods, from seven o'clock till ten. The 
average result was 112 men, and 163 women, or 275 in forty minutes, which is equal 
to 412 per hour.” 


Mr. Robert Jowitt, a most respectable merchant and manufacturer of Leeds, 
states, that according to the official returns there were no less than 297 hotels, 
inns, and taverns, licensed in that borough alone ; besides 289 beer-shops, making 
in the whole, 586 houses furnishing intoxicating drinks, in which, calculating the 
receipts of the formeras on the average of 17/., and of the latter on the average of 
3/. per week only, there would be expended the sum of 307,632/. per annum ; 
and by far the largest proportion of this paid by the working people. 

In the Sheffield Iris, of the 17th of May, but a few weeks ago, is the follow- 
ing paragraph, which though short, speaks volumes, as to the fearful increase of 
Intemperance in the great district of which it is the centre. The paragraph is 
most appropriately headed, and is as follows : 

“ Tue lytoxicatinc Marcu To Deatu.—It is a painful, but at the same times 
most melancholy fact, that Mr. Badger, the coroner of this district, has, within the 
short space of ten days, had occasion to hold inquests on thirteen persons who have 
come to their deaths by accidents solely arising from indulging in the baneful vice of 
drunkenness.” (Hear, hear.) 


Sir, it would be easy to multiply evidence of this description to any extent re- 
quired. ButI refrain from adducing any more. Here, in the immediate pre- 
cincts of the seat of Legislation, under the venerable shadow of Westminster Abbey, 
as well as in other parts of this great metropolis, in Holborn, Seven Dials, and 
on the north; in Southwark, and St. George's-fields, in the south; in White- 
chapel, and Mile-end, in the east; in the Strand, in Piccadilly, and in Oxford- 
street, in the west; as well as Smithfield, Barbican, and Shoreditch, in the centre ; 
every where, in every direction, in the heart, and around the suburbs of this migh 
city, the demon of intoxication seems to sweep all before him with his fiery flood, 
while in the remotest villages and hamlets of the country, as well as in the manufac- 
turing towns, the evil has increased, is‘increasing, and cries with a loud voice 
from every quarter for redress. 


From the melancholy facts of the case, I pass fora moment to consider what ap- 
pear to me to have been among the causes of this increased drunkenness among the 
humbler classes. The first of these I take to be the early example of their supe- 
riors in the higher classes of society, among whom, in periods not very remote, 
drinking to excess was so far from being regarded as a vice, that it was often 
boasted of as a sort of prowess, worthy of distinction and honour—when no enter- 
tainment was considered to be hospitably concluded without the intoxication of 
the majority of those who partook of it—when ladies were obliged to quit the 
dinner table to prevent their being shocked by the excesses of the gentlemen who 
remained ; and when the liberality of the host was tested by the number of the 
guests he had made drunk at his cost. Happily, for the better educated classes 
of society, this state of things, which many hon. members whom I now address 
are old enough, no doubt, to remember, has passed away from them. But 
drunken servants began at length to imitate drunken masters; and intoxication 
being regarded as a proof of gentility, and spirit, and a sign of property or credit in 
the drinker, the vice soon spread lower and lower in the ranks 0 society, just as 
any other bad habit, whether of dress or manners, after having been discarded by 


- upper ranks, with whom it first originated, descends progressively to their 
ivieriors. 
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Another cause has been undoubtedly the severe pressure of taxation, and the 
equally severe pressure of that excessive labour, by which alone a poor man 
could hope to find subsistence. These two causes operating conjointly, rendered 
it almost impossible for labouring men to provide themselves with homes of com- 
fort, and therefore the blazing fire and easy chair of the tap-room at the public- 
house, possessed a more powerful attraction for them than an empty hearth, a 
damp floor, and a cold and comfortless lodging. They could not enter into this 
comfortable retreat without drinking something: the first glass begat only a thirst 
for the second: smoking was added by the landlord, to increase still more the 
thirst which he profited by quenching; and associates in all vicious habits com- 
mending each other, for the purpose of quieting the reproaches of conscience, the 
moderate drinker looked indulgently on the drunkard till he became tainted with 
the destructive habit himself. The large size of the towns, increasing in every 
direction, making the old rural sports of England more and more difficult of 
access, and the lengthened hours of labour affording less time for healthful re- 
creation, and forcing men to those more quickly excited pleasures of intoxication, 
were, no doubt, each auxiliaries to the causes [ have described in towns; while 
the departure from the old and wholesome custom of farmers entertaining their 
labouring men beneath their own roofs, produced the same result of driving them 
to pass their evenings at public-houses in the country. 

Another cause may perhaps be found in the sanction given to the sale of spirits 
by a Government licence, which took away from the traffic the disrepute which 
would, no doubt, otherwise have attached to it, if not so authorized. The 
Government deriving a large revenue from this source, again looked favourably 
even on the excesses which itself had in some measure created; and the large 
sums which flowed annually into the Exchequer, by the increased consumption 
of ardent spirits, made them encourage rather than repress the disposition in the 
people to swell the Treasury through this productive channel. The duties were 
therefore continually augmented until they reached their maximum. This aug- 
mentation led to smuggling ; and as the tax which the smuggler evaded was re- 
garded as a hindrance to the enjoyment of the people, public sympathy ran 
rather with the violators than with the observers of the law. The smuggler 
became every where a welcome visiter. The rich and the middle classes, as well 
as the poor, delighted in cheating the Government by purchasing a contraband 
commodity. The very risk and secrecy of the transaction gave additional zest to 
its fruits. Spirit-drinking accordingly increased extensively, and while legal 
distilleries were encouraged for the aid they gave to the Treasury, illicit distilla- 
tion, and unlawful importation, was encouraged by high duties, and the sellers of 
each left no exertion untried to increase the taste for a beverage, the sale of which 
brought them such large profits, and which, in its seductive nature was calculated, 
if it could be but once implanted, to go on creating a vitiated appetite, which 
would grow by what it fed on, and know no bounds to its continued augmenta- 
tion, till it destroyed its victim by his own excess. 

To meet the increased demand engendered by this increased dissipation, new 
houses of entertainment sprung up in every direction, in the shape of wine-vaults 
and gin-shops in the large sea-ports and manufacturing districts, and taverns and 
ale-houses in the agricultural provinces. The Government, too, instead of 
checking the evil, added only fresh fuel to the already too rapidly devouring 
flame ; and the reduction of the duty of ardent spirits on the one hand, and the 
increased facilities given to the sale of beer on the other, spread a flood of desola- 
tion over the whole surface of the country, which, departing from the mighty heart 
of the metropolis, was circulated in all the arteries and veins to the utmost ex. 
tremities of the frame ; and has been thence rolled back again in a torrent of such 
wide-spreading devastation, that it has scarcely left a single spot uninundated by 
its overwhelming waves. 

Let us seriously ask ourselves what have been the effects of all this. Alas! 
Sir, the answer is indeed a melancholy one. Deterioration of the public health, 
to such a degree that our hospitals and asylums are filled with the victims of ine 
temperance. Increase of pauperism in every parish, so that the poor rates bid 
fair to exceed the rental of the land. Destruction of public morals, by the 
brutalization of the old, and the prostitution of the young—the extinction of all 
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ide of independence in the men, and the annihilation of all sense of 
aint the oust neglect of wives by their husbands, of este 
their parents—and the breaking jn sunder all those soft and endearing ties wh 
heretofore were recognised as sacred among the humblest classes in society. 
These are but the outlines of this great chart of misery and degradation which 
drunkenness has traced out for our survey : the details are too full of sickening 
horror te be painted by any pen or uttered by any tongue: they must be seen 
to be credited, and witnessed before they can be felt in all their force. 

As a matter of public economy—the lowest and the narrowest light in which it 
can be viewed—let a calculation be made of the national cost of all this evil, and 
it will be seen that if the revenue derived from it were ten times its present 
amount, it would be far outbalanced by the tremendous loss which it inflicts on 
the nation. It is estimated, on carefully collected data, that not less than 50 
millions sterling is expended in a single year, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in spirits, wine, beer, and other intoxicating and fermented drinks; not a single 
drop of which is necessary, either for the health or strength of man, but every 
glass of which is, in its degree, absolutely prejudicial to the consumer. Here, 
then, is 50 millions of capital wasted—a sum equal to the revenue of the whole 
kingdom as much thrown away as if it were sunk in the depths of the Atlantic, 
Nay, worse than that ; for then it would be merely lost, and no more ; but, from 
its being expended in intoxicating drinks, it gives rise to a long train of expenses 
besides. Of these, the hospitals and lunatic asylums may be put down at 
2 millions; the county jails and town prisons, river hulks and convict transports, 
with all the machinery of police and criminal jurisdiction, whether military or 
civil—for both are used—may be reckoned at 5 millions more ; and the absolute 
destruction of property, in the burning of houses and their contents, the shipwreck 
of vessels, and the spoiling, and rendering useless, goods of various kinds, de- 
stroyed by neglect—may be estimated as at least 3 millions more. Let us add 
to this, the immense loss of time and productive labour, which will equal the 
60 millions already enumerated. In a calculation that was made, of the loss of 
wages—and consequently of productive labour worth those wages in amount— 
sustained by the members of the Trades’ Unions when they devoted a single day 
only toa procession through London, it was estimated that the loss in wages by 
the whole number of those who either formed part of that procession, or lost their 
day by the suspension of business in all the parts through which they passed, and 
the absence from their homes of those who accompanied it, was, at the least, 
50,000/. Now, from the great prevalence of the habit of congregating to drink 
in partieson the Sunday, the Monday, and sometimes even on the Tuesday 
in each week, it may be safely calculated that there is one such day as 
this lost in every town in the kingdom every week in the year. Supposing 
London alone then, with its 1,500,000 inhabitants, to lose 50,000/. by the 
very partial suspension of its trade and productive labour in one week ; 52 such 
weekly losses would exceed two millions and a-half per annum, and reckoning 
London as one-twentieth part of the whole kingdom, this would be 45 millions 
forthe whole. It may be therefore asserted, without fear of contradietion, that the 
aggregate expenses entailed, and losses sustained, by the pernicious habits of 
drinking, exceed 100 millions annually; that, in a mere pecuniary and eco 
nomical sense, it is the greatest blight that ever cursed our country; and like 
the canker worm, it is eating out its very vitals. (Hear.) 

There is another consideration connected with the economical part of the ques« 
tion, which ought not to be overlooked. Among the various public questions, which 
deeply engage the minds of all classes, there is not one, perhaps, of more general 
interest than that of the importance of increasing the quantity and lessening the 
price of food to the labouring classes. Let us see for a moment how this in- 
creased use of ardent spirits and intoxicating drink operates in that particular. 
The quantity of British made spirits (quite exclusive of foreign importations), has 
greatly exceeded 20 millions of gallons on the average of several years past, and 
now exceeds 27 millions, having increased more than one-third within a very 
short space of time. This increased consumption of spirits, I remember to have 
heard cited on one occasion, by the right hon. the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. 


Spring Rice), as a proof of the increased prosperity of Ireland, so exclusively is 
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the Treasury idea of rity confined to the proof of money coming into the 
Packeteer, Moueh at tay be caused by the te binnoveridhandiet and misery 
of the people. But let us see how this increased consumption of ardent spirits 
decreases the supply of human food. It requires one bushel of grain to make 
two gallons of spirits ; so that taking the legally-distilled spirits made at home 
at 27 millions of gallons, and the illegally-distilled spirits at half that quantity, 
and in Scotland and Ireland it is much more—these 40 millions of distilled spi- 
rits would consume 20 millions of bushels of grain in a year. Here, then, is not 
merely a waste and destruction of that very food of which the labouring classes 
of England have not enough, and which they are demanding to be admitted from 
foreign countries, duty free ; but it is a conversion of one of the best gifts of Pro- 
vidence—~a wholesome and nutritious article of sustenance into a fiery flood of 
disease, of crime, and of physical and mental destruction, We hang by the 
hands of the common executioner the ignorant rick-burner, who destroys the hay 
or straw laid up for the winter food of eattle ; while we encourage and enrich the 
distiller and the vender of that far more destructive fire, which consumes 20 mil- 
lions of bushels of the best food of man, which spreads its exterminating lava over 
the whole surface of society, which kills the body—which destroys the soul—and 
Jeaves no one redeeming or even palliating trace behind it. 

That the use of these drinks is not, in the slightest degree, necessary to health 
or strength, may be proved by the habits and condition of the people in other 
Jands, and by the testimonies of personal experience and professional eminence in 
our own. In Turkey, in Persia, in Bokhara and Samarcand, which, though Ma- 
homedan countries, have snow and ice during a large part of the year, and a 
climate more severe in many parts, during the winter, even than our own, the people 
use no stronger drinks than water, milk, and sherbet, a kind of pleasant lemonade, 
without the least admixture of fermented or spirituous ingredients ; and in health, 
strength, and beauty, they rank the first among the nations of the world. The 

levans, or athlete, of Persia, as well as the wrestlers and quoit-players of 
pper Hindoostan, are among the most muscular and powerful men that I have 
ever seen—before whom the strongest European would quail; and these drink 
nothing stronger than water. In my own journies—during one of which, I rode 
upwards of 800 miles on horseback, in ten successive days, or more than 80 miles 
a day, in Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia, with the thermometer at the burning 
heat of 125 degrees in some parts of the journey, and below the freezing point in 
others, I drank only water, and still continue that pure and wholesome beverage, 
in the enjoyment of a health and strength, and — tosustain fatigue, such as, 
if my beverage were either beer, or wine, or spirits, I could not possibly enjoy. 
Nor am I a singular instance ; for I have the pleasure to know many, who, having 
made the same experiment, and finding its benefit, have had the courage and the 
firmness to secure its perpetuation, amidst the scoffs and sarcasms of the world. 
On this subject, however, let me cite the following testimony, signed by no less 
a number than 589 medical men of the first eminence, in the principal towns of 
the kingdom. 


“« We, the undersigned, do hereby declare that, in our opinion, Ardent Spirits cannot 
be regarded as a necessary, suitable, or nourishing article of diet ; that they have not 
the property of preventing the accession of any complaints, but may be considered as 

principal source of numerous and formidable diseases, and the principal cause of 
the poverty, crime, and misery, which abound in this country; and that the 
entire disuse of them, except under medical direction, would materially tend to 
improve the health, amend the morals, and augment the comfort of the community.” 

Let me add to this the individual opinions of the following eminent members of 
the Medical profession, in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

Sir Astley Cooper, Bart, Principal Surgeon to the King, says: ‘‘ No person has a 
— hostility to dram drinking than myself, insomuch that I never suffer any Ardent 

piritsin my house, thinking them evil spirits; andif the poor could witness the whité 
livers, the dropsies, the shattered nervous systems which I have seen, as the conse- 
‘quences of drinking, they would be aware that spirits and poisons were synonymous 
terms.” 

William Harty, Physician to the Prison of Dublin says :—‘ Being thoroughly con, 
vinced, by long and extensive observation amongst the poor and middling classes, thag 
there does not exist a more productive cause of disease, and consequent poverty ang 
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wretchedness, than the habitual use of Ardent Spirits, I cannot therefore hesitate to 
recommend the entire disuse of such a poison, rather than incur the risks necessarily cone 
nected with its most moderate use.” 

Robert Christison, Professor of Materia Medica in the Univerity of Edinburgh, 
says :—‘‘The useful purposes to be served by spirituous liquors are so trifling, cone 
trasted with the immense magnitude and variety of the evils resulting from their 
habitual abuse by the working classes of this country, that their entire abandonment ag 
an article of diet is earnestly to be desired. According to my experience in the 
Infirmary of this city, the effects of the abuse of Ardent Spirits in impairing health, 
and adding to the general mortality, are much increased in Edinburgh since the late 
changes in the Excise Laws, and the subsequent cheapness of whiskey.” 

Edward Turner, Professor of Chemistry in the London University, says :—“ It is 
my firm conviction that Ardent Spirits are not a nourishing article of diet ; that in this 
climate they may be entirely di«used, except as a medicine, with advantage to health 
and strength ; and that their habitual use tends to undermine the constitution, enfeeble 


the mind, and degrade thecharacter. They are one of the principal causes of disease, 
poverty, and vice.” 


I cannot forbear adding to this, the fact of two experiments having been 
recently tried, one among the anchor-smiths in one of the King’s dockyards, 
and another among the furnace men, or smelters of tin ore, in Cornwall. As in 
each of these occupations the heat of the fires is excessive, and the labour great, 
it{had been always hitherto considered necessary to grant an unlimited supply of 
beer to the persons engaged in it. Buta party of each were prevailed upon, for 
a sum of money divided among them, to try the experiment of working a gang of 
water-drinkers against one of beer-drinkers, each equal in number and average 
strength; and the result of both the experiments went to prove that the water- 
drinkers could sustain the greatest degree of heat and labour with the least exe 
haustion or inconvenience. This is the case in England. I will add only a 
short paragraph from the valuable testimony of a well-known authority—Henry 
Marshall, Esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. In a valuable 


aoe on the impolicy of issuing ardent spirits to the European Troops in India, 
e says: 


“The first error, with respect to the use of ardent spirits which I mean to oppose, is, 
that they contribute to enable men to undergo great fatigue. This is, 1 believe, a very 
common error. Spirits never add permanent strength to any person. In all climates 
the temperate livers are the fittest to endure fatigue. Dr. Jackson travelled 118 milea 
in Jamaica in four days, and carried baggage equal in weight to the common knape 
sack of a soldier. He says, ‘‘ Inthe journey which I have just now mentioned, I 
probably owe my escape from sickness to temperance and spare diet. I breakfasted 
on tea about ten in the morning, and made a meal of bread and salad after I had taken 
up my lodging for the night. If had occasion to drink through the day, water or 
lemonade was my beverage.” He concludes his observations on this topic by stating, 
*‘Lhave introduced my own experience on the present occasion, because it enables 
me to speak from conviction, that an English soldier may be rendered capable of going 
through the severest military service in the West Indies, and that temperance will be 
one of the best means of enabling him to perform his duty with safety and effect.” 
Personal experience has taught me that the use of ardent spirits is not necessary to 
enable a European to undergo the fatigue of marching in a climate whose mean tem- 
perature is between 73° and 80°, as I have often marched on foot, and been employed 
in the operations of the field, with troops in such aclimate, without any other beverage 
than water and coffee. So far from being calculated to assist the human body in en- 
during fatigue, L have always found that the strongest liquors were the most enervating, 
and this in whatever quantity they were consumed ; for the daily use of spirits is an 
evil habit, which retains its pernicious character through all its gradations. Indulged 


in —_ it can produce nothing better than a more diluted or mitigated degree of 
mischief.” 


Let the following short testimonies of three eminent physicians, Dr. Rush, in 
America, Dr. Trotter, Physician to the Fleet, aud one of the most experienced 


medical men ever possessed by the navy of England, and Dr. Paris, a gentleman 


of extensive practice in London, be added ; and the evidence on this branch of 
the subject will be complete. 


Dr. Rush says: “ Since the introduction of Snirituove f ==> f-*- 
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says: ‘Amidst all the evils of human life, no cause of disease has so wide a 

or so large a share; as the use of Spirits.” “ Spirituous Liquors (he adds) destroy 
more lives than the sword; war has its intervals of destruction, but Spirits operate 
at all times and seasons upon human life.” And Dr. Paris says, that ‘‘ The art of 


extracting alcholic liquors by distillation, must be regarded as the greatest crime in- 
flicted on humun nature.” 


Notwithstanding this, with an infatuation most blind and besotted, and too 
much, I regret to say, fostered and encouraged by those of their superiors, who 
talk of the “comfort and refreshment”? which these deadly poisons afford to the 
labouring classes, we see the town and country population, with ~— counten- 
ances—sunken eyes—pallid cheeks—livid lips—enfeebled knees—palsied heads 
and tremulous hands—absolutely diminishing in stature} and becoming uglier in 
feature—begetting a progeny which, besides partaking of the diseased constitution 
of their parents, are init:ated into the use of the insidious poison in their very 
infancy, by the parents themselves, and are growing up more feeble in bodily 
strength, more weak in mental power, and more vicious and degraded in moral 
conduct, than even their parents themselves, to whom they are inferior in physical 
stamina, but whom they exceed in self-abandohment and dissipation. 

There are some, however, who though they admit the injurious effects pro- 
duced by the general habit of intemperance, deny that the habit itself has in- 
creased ; and for their conviction, I venture to adduce the following remarkable 
facts, taken from a very valuable little work, published only four years ago, en- 
titled, “ An Inquiry into the Influence of the excessive use of Spirituous 
Liquors in producing Crime, Disease, and Poverty in Ireland ;” compiled from 
the most authentic and official documents, and exhibiting most remarkable re- 
sults. On the subject of the increased prevalence of intemperance at present, as 
compared with former periods, the writer says : 


“« But there is in the collection of London Bills of Mortality, an item which enables 
us to judge, with some degree of correctness, of the alteration which had taken place 
in the habits of the population of the metropolis. The item to which we allude is that 


of * deaths by excessive drinking.’ Examining the London Bills of Mortality we 


find, that with one exception, there is no record of death by excessive drinking until 
the year 1686 ; nor did the average exceed one annually for thirty years after that 
date. But we find that when, by Legislative encouragement to distillation for 
home use, spirits became the general beverage, deaths by excessive drinking so 
rapidly increased, that their average, for the thirty years between 1721 and 1750, ex- 
ceeded thirty-three annually ; that is, that there were nearly as many deaths from in- 
toxication in one year when spirits were used, as there were in the entire thirty years 
between 1686 and 1715, when Ale was the chief drink of the citizens. 

‘* The Dublin Bills of Mortality show, that the effect in that city was thesame. In 
twenty years, between 1726 and 1745, there were but three deaths by excessive drink- 
ing recorded, Ale being, during that time, the principal drink of the labouring classes ; 
but when the encouragement to distillation for home use rendered spirits the more 
general drink, that is, between the years 1746 and 1757, there died from intoxica- 
tion (on an average) in each year, more than double the number that had died in the 
entire of the preceding twenty years. 

‘* Nor is the effect of prohibitions to distillation, in producing sobriety less remark- 
able. Inthe three years prior to the restriction on distillation in England, in 1751, the 
annual average of deaths by ‘ excessive drinking’ in London, was twenty-one; in the 
three years after that partial restriction, the deaths averaged only twelve; but in the 
three years between 1757 and 1760, when distillation was totally prohibited, the an- 
nual average of deaths was but three.” 


Let this be compared with the fact of 13 deaths in 10 days, from excessive 
drinking, as reported by the coroner, in the district of Sheffield alone, and the 
contrast is frightful. (Hear, hear.) 

To show that in England, up to the latest date, the same effects are produced 
by the same causes, let me add the following short but convincing testimony 
from the most authentic source. 

«Mr. Poynder, the sub sheriff of London, states, that he has been solong in the habit 
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wretchedness, than the habitual use of Ardent Spirits, I cannot therefore hesitate to 
recommend the entire disuse of such a poison, rather than incur the risks necessarily cone 
nected with its most moderate use.” 

Robert Christison, Professor of Materia Medica in the Univerity of Edinburgh, 
says:—‘ The useful purposes to be served by spirituous liquors are so trifling, con- 
trasted with the immense magnitude and variety of the evils resulting from their 
habitual abuse by the working classes of this country, that their entire abandonment ag 
an article of diet is earnestly to be desired. According to my experience in the 
Infirmary of this city, the effects of the abuse of Ardent Spirits in impairing health, 
and adding to the general mortality, are much increased in Edinburgh since the late 
changes in the Excise Laws, and the subsequent cheapness of whiskey.” 

Edward Turner, Professor of Chemistry in the London University, says :—“ It is 
my firm conviction that Ardent Spirits are not a nourishing article of diet ; that in this 
climate they may be entirely disused, except as a medicine, with advantage to health 
and strength; and that their habitual use tends to undermine the constitution, enfeeble 


the mind, and degrade thecharacter. ‘They are one of the principal causes of disease, 
poverty, and vice,” 


I cannot forbear adding to this, the fact of two experiments having been 
recently tried, one among the anchor-smiths in one of ‘the King’s dockyards, 
and another among the furnace men, or smelters of tin ore, in Cornwall. As in 
each of these occupations the heat of the fires is excessive, and the labour great, 
it{had been always hitherto considered necessary to grant an unlimited supply of 
beer to the persons engaged in it. Buta party of each were prevailed upon, for 
a sum of money divided among them, to try the experiment of working a gang of 
water-drinkers against one of beer-drinkers, each equal in number and average 
strength; and the result of both the experiments went to prove that the water- 
drinkers could sustain the greatest degree of heat and labour with the least exe 
haustion or inconvenience. This is the case in England. I will add only a 
short paragraph from the valuable testimony of a well-known authority—Henry 
Marshall, Esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. In a valuable 


mga on the impolicy of issuing ardent spirits to the European Troops in India, 
le Says : 


“The first error, with respect to the use of ardent spirits which I mean to oppose, is, 
that they contribute to enable men to undergo great fatigue. This is, I believe, a very 
common error, Spirits never add permanent strength to any person. In all climates 
the temperate livers are the fittest to endure fatigue. Dr. Jackson travelled 118 miles 
in Jamaica in four days, and carried baggage equal in weight to the common knape 
sack of a soldier, He says, ‘‘ In the journey which I have just now mentioned, I 
probably owe my escape from sickness to temperance and spare diet. I breakfasted 
on tea about ten in the morning, and made a meal of bread and salad after I had taken 
up my lodging for the night, If I had occasion to drink through the day, water or 
lemonade was my beverage,” He concludes his observations on this topic by stating, 
‘“‘Lhave introduced my own experience on the present occasion, because it enables 
me to speak from conviction, that an English soldier may be rendered capable of going 
through the severest military service in the West Indies, and that temperance will be 
one of the best means of enabling him to perform his duty with safety and effect.” 
Personal experience has taught me that the use of ardent spirits is not necessary to 
enable a European to undergo the fatigue of marching in a climate whose mean tem- 
perature is between 73° and 80°, as I have often marched on foot, and been employed 
in the operations of the field, with troops in such aclimate, without any other beverage 
than water and coffee. So far from being calculated to assist the human body in en- 
during fatigue, | have always found that the strongest liquors were the most enervating, 
and this in whatever quantity they were consumed ; for the daily use of spirits is an 
evil habit, which retains its pernicious character through all its gradations. Indulged 


in ace, it can produce nothing better than a more diluted or mitigated degree of 
mischief.” 


Let the following short testimonies of three eminent physicians, Dr. Rush, in 
America, Dr. Trotter, Physician to the Fleet, aud one of the most experienced 
medical men ever possessed by the navy of England, and Dr. Paris, a gentleman 
of extensive practice in London, be added ; and the evidence on this branch of 
the subject will be complete. 


Dr. Rush says: “ Since the introduction of Sniritnove f #+--~- f=*- 7 . 
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says: ‘‘ Amidst all the evils of human life, no cause of disease has so wide a 

or so large a share; as the use of Spirits.” ‘“ Spirituous Liquors (he adds) destroy 
more lives than the sword ; war has its intervals of destruction, but Spirits operate 
at all times and seasons upon human life.” And Dr. Paris says, that * The art of 
extracting alcholic liquors by distillation, must be regarded as the greatest crime in- 
flicted on humun nature.” 


Notwithstanding this, with an infatuation most blind and besotted, and too 
much, I regret to say, fostered and encouraged by those of their superiors, who 
talk of the “comfort and refreshment’? which these deadly poisons afford to the 
labouring classes, we see the town and country population, with cap counten- 
ances—sunken eyes—pallid cheeks—livid lips—enfeebled knees—palsied heads 
and tremulous hands—absolutely diminishing in stature} and becoming uglier in 
feature—begetting a progeny which, besides partaking of the diseased constitution 
of their parents, are init:ated into the use of the insidious poison in their very 
infancy, by the parents themselves, and are growing up more feeble in bodily 
strength, more weak in mental power, and more vicious and degraded in moral 
conduct, than even their parents themselves, to whom they are inferior in physical 
stamina, but whom they exceed in self-abandonment and dissipation. 


There are some, however, who though they admit the injurious effects pro- 
duced by the general habit of intemperance, deny that the habit itself has in- 
creased ; and for their conviction, I venture to adduce the following remarkable 
facts, taken from a very valuable little work, published only four years ago, en- 
titled, “ An Inquiry into the Influence of the excessive use of Spirituous 
Liquors in producing Crime, Disease, and Poverty in Ireland ;” compiled from 
the most authentic and official documents, and exhibiting most remarkable re- 
sults. On the subject of the increased prevalence of intemperance at present, as 
compared with former periods, the writer says: 


“« But there is in the collection of London Bills of Mortality, an item which enables 
us to judge, with some degree of correctness, of the alteration which had taken place 
in the habits of the population of the metropolis. The item to which we allude is that 
of ‘ deaths by excessive drinking.’ Examining the London Bills of Mortality we 
find, that with one exception, there is no record of death by excessive drinking until 
the year 1686 ; nor did the average exceed one annually for thirty years after that 
date. But we find that when, by Legislative encouragement to distillation for 
home use, spirits became the general beverage, deaths by excessive drinking so 
rapidly increased, that their average, for the thirty years between 1721 and 1750, ex- 
ceeded thirty-three annually ; that is, that there were nearly as many deaths from in- 
toxication in one year when spirits were used, as there were in the entire thirty years 

ie 3 as the chief drink of the citizens. 
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drinking, as reported by the coroner, in the district of Sheffield alone, and the 
contrast is frightful. (Hear, hear.) 
To show that in England, up to the latest date, the same effects are produced 


by the same causes, let me add the following short but convincing testimony 
from the most authentic source. 


“« Mr. Poynder, the sub sheriff of London, states, that he has been so long in the habit 
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wretchedness, than the habitual use of Ardent Spirits, I cannot therefore hesitate to 
recommend the entire disuse of such a poison, rather than incur the risks necessarily con+ 
nected with its most moderate use.” 

Robert Christison, Professor of Materia Medica in the Univerity of Edinburgh, 
says :—‘The useful purposes to be served by spirituous liquors are so trifling, con- 
trasted with the immense magnitude and variety of the evils resulting from their 
habitual abuse by the working classes of this country, that their entire abandonment as 
an article of diet is earnestly to be desired. According to my experience in the 
Infirmary of this city, the effects of the abuse of Ardent Spirits in impairing health, 
and adding to the general mortality, are much increased in Edinburgh since the late 
changes in the Excise Laws, and the subsequent cheapness of whiskey.” 

Edward Turner, Professor of Chemistry in the London University, says :—“ It is 
my firm conviction that Ardent Spirits are not a nourishing article of diet ; that in this 
climate they may be entirely disused, except as a medicine, with advantage to health 
and strength ; and that their habitual use tends to undermine the constitution, enfeeble 


the mind, and degrade the character. ‘They are one of the principal causes of disease, 
poverty, and vice.” 


I cannot forbear adding to this, the fact of two experiments having been 
recently tried, one among the anchor-smiths in one of the King’s dockyards, 
and another among the furnace men, or smelters of tin ore, in Cornwall. As in 
each of these occupations the heat of the fires is excessive, and the labour great, 
itihad been always hitherto considered necessary to grant an unlimited supply of 
beer to the persons engaged in it. Buta party of each were prevailed upon, for 
a sum of money divided among them, to try the experiment of working a gang of 
water-drinkers against one of beer-drinkers, each equal in number and average 
strength; and the result of both the experiments went to prove that the water- 
drinkers could sustain the greatest degree of heat and labour with the least ex. 
haustion or inconvenience. This is the case in England. I will add only a 
short paragraph from the valuable testimony of a well-known authority—Henry 
Marshall, Esq., Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. In a valuable 
yt on the impolicy of issuing ardent spirits to the European Troops in India, 

e says: 

“The first error, with respect to the use of ardent spirits which I mean to oppose, is, 
that they contribute to enable men to undergo great fatigue. This is, I believe, a very 
common error. Spirits never add permanent strength to any person. In all climates 
the temperate livers are the fittest to endure fatigue. Dr. Jackson travelled 118 miles 
in Jamaica in four days, and carried baggage equal in weight to the common knape 
sack of a soldier, He says, ‘‘ Inthe journey which I have just now mentioned, I 
probably owe my escape from sickness to temperance and spare diet. I breakfasted 
on tea about ten in the morning, and made a meal of bread and salad after I had taken 
up my lodging for the night. If I had occasion to drink through the day, water or 
lemonade was my beverage.” He concludes his observations on this topic by stating, 
«| have introduced my own experience on the present occasion, because it enables 
me to speak from conviction, that an English soldier may be rendered capable of going 
through the severest military service in the West Indies, and that temperance will be 
one of the best means of enabling him to perform his duty with safety and effect.” 
Personal experience has taught me that the use of ardent spirits is not necessary to 
enable a European to undergo the fatigue of marching in a climate whose mean tem- 
perature is between 73° and 80°, as I have often marched on foot, and been employed 
in the operations of the field, with troops in such aclimate, without any other beverage 
than water and coffee. So far from being calculated to assist the human body in en- 
during fatigue, [ have always found that the strongest liquors were the most enervating, 
and this in whatever quantity they were consumed ; for the daily use of spirits is an 
evil habit, which retains its pernicious character through all its gradations. Indulged 


in — it can produce nothing better than a more diluted or mitigated degree of 
mischief. 


Let the following short testimonies of three eminent physicians, Dr. Rush, in 
America, Dr. Trotter, Physician to the Fleet, aud one of the most experienced 
medical men ever possessed by the navy of England, and Dr. Paris, a gentleman 
of extensive practice in London, be added ; and the evidence on this branch of 
the subject will be complete. 


Dr. Rush says: “ Since the introduction of Snirituove ff----- f-4- 7 % 
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says: ‘‘ Amidst all the evils of human life, no cause of disease has so wide a range, 
or so large a share; as the use of Spirits.” “Spirituous Liquors (he adds) destroy 
more lives than the sword ; war has its intervals of destruction, but Spirits operate 
at all times and seasons upon human life.” And Dr. Paris says, that ‘* The art of 
extracting alcholic liquors by distillation, must be regarded as the greatest crime in- 
flicted on humun nature.” 


Notwithstanding this, with an infatuation most blind and besotted, and too 
much, I regret to say, fostered and encouraged by those of their superiors, who 
talk of the “comfort and refreshment’? which these deadly poisons afford to the 
labouring classes, we see the town and country population, with — counten- 
ances—sunken eyes—pallid cheeks—livid lips—enfeebled knees—palsied heads 
and tremulous hands—absolutely diminishing in stature, and becoming uglier in 
feature—begetting a progeny which, besides partaking of the diseased constitution 
of their parents, are init:ated into the use of the insidious poison in their very 
infancy, by the parents themselves, and are growing up more feeble in bodily 
strength, more weak in mental power, and more vicious and degraded in moral 
conduct, than even their parents themselves, to whom they are inferior in physical 
stamina, but whom they exceed in self-abandonment and dissipation. 

There are some, however, who though they admit the injurious effects 
duced by the general habit of intemperance, deny that the habit itself has in- 
creased ; and for their conviction, I venture to adduce the following remarkable 
facts, taken from a very valuable little work, published only four years ago, en- 
titled, “ An Inquiry into the Influence of the excessive use of Spirituous 
Liquors in producing Crime, Disease, and Poverty in Ireland ;” compiled from 
the most authentic and official documents, and exhibiting most remarkable re- 
sults. On the subject of the increased prevalence of intemperance at present, as 
compared with former periods, the writer says: 


“« But there is in the collection of London Bills of Mortality, an item which enables 
us to judge, with some degree of correctness, of the alteration which had taken place 
in the habits of the population of the metropolis. The item to which we allude is that 
of ‘ deaths by excessive drinking.’ Examining the London Bills of Mortality we 
find, that with one exception, there is no record of death by excessive drinking until 
the year 1686 ; nor did the average exceed one annually for thirty years after that 
date. But we find that when, by Legislative encouragement to distillation for 
home use, spirits became the general beverage, deaths by excessive drinking so 
rapidly increased, that their average, for the thirty years between 1721 and 1750, ex- 
ceeded thirty-three anpually ; that is, that there were nearly as many deaths from in- 
toxication in one year when spirits were used, as there were in the entire thirty years 
between 1686 and 1715, when Ale was the chief drink of the citizens. 

‘* The Dublin Bills of Mortality show, that the effect in that city was thesame. In 
twenty years, between 1726 and 1745, there were but three deaths by excessive drink- 
ing recorded, Ale being, during that time, the principal drink of the labouring classes ; 
but when the encouragement to distillation for home use rendered spirits the more 
general drink, that is, between the years 1746 and 1757, there died from intoxica- 
tion (on an average) in each year, more than double the number that had died in the 
entire of the preceding twenty years. 

‘* Nor is the effect of prohibitions to distillation, in producing sobriety less remark- 
able. Inthe three years prior to the restriction on distillation in England, in 1751, the 
annual average of deaths by ‘ excessive drinking’ in London, was twenty-one; in the 
three years after that partial restriction, the deaths averaged only twelve; but in the 
three years between 1757 and 1760, when distillation was totally prohibited, the an- 
nual average of deaths was but three.” 


Let this be compared with the fact of 13 deaths in 10 days, from excessive 
drinking, as reported by the coroner, in the district of Sheffield alone, and the 
contrast is frightful. (Hear, hear.) 

To show that in England, up to the latest date, the same effects are produced 
by the same causes, let me add the following short but convincing testimony 
from the most authentic source. 


‘« Mr. Poynder, the sub sheriff of London, states, that he has been solong in the habit 
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had assured him, that they found it necessary, before they could commit crimes of 
ticular atrocity, to have recourse to dram-drinking as a stimulus to fortify their minds to 
encounter any risk, and to proceed to all lengths, and he mentions the cases of several 
atrocious offenders, whose depravity was by themselves attributed to, and was on in- 
vestigation found, to have originated in such habits of intoxication.” 

Sir, I ask the House, as a body of intelligent English gentlemen, as husbands and 
fathers, as legislators and guardians of the public weal, ought such a state of 
things as this to continue? I ask, whether the picture I have drawn is not 
literally and painfully true? And I equally ask, whether the time is not fully 
come, to demand that we should apply a remedy? It will be said, perhaps, by 
some, though | think there will be few, that the evil is beyond the province of 
legislation, and can only be met by prospective measures of education, moral 
training, religious instruction, and other aids of this description. Sir, I am far 
from undervaluing these powerful and benign agencies in human improvement. 
But the evil requires present checks, as well as remedies more remote. If the 
public health is injured—nay, if it is even threatened with only a probable injury, 
do we not establish quarantines, and interdict commercial intercourse, at immense 
sacrifices of property, because we will not endanger the life of even one of the 
King’s subjects, by permitting the crew to land, or the cargo to touch the shore, 
till every ground of apprehension has been removed? If the cholera should ape, 
pear in any of our towns, notwithstanding every precaution suggested by indi 
vidual prudence and self preservation, do we not compel certain regulations of 
cleanliness and police? do we not arm medical boards with power to impose 
quarantine, and to guard the public health, at whatever sacrifice of other objects, 
if the removal of these be necessary to attain theirend? What then is this but 
legislative interference with the freedom of intercourse and the freedom of trade ? 
It is as much our duty to maintain the public peace as to save the public health, 
and, therefore, we have a yeomanry, a militia, a body of watchmen and police. 
We recognize the propriety of preserving the a morals, by the institution of 
our courts of law, by the suppression of gambling-houses and brothels, the pre- 
vention of prize fights, and the apprehension and punishment of pickpockets and 
thieves; and in doing all this, we but do our duty. If, then, Srumonines be 
equally injurious to the public health, destructive of the public peace, and dan- 
gerous to the public morals of the community—and who will venture to deny 
that all these effects are produced by it—why should it not be equally subjected 
to legislative interference and checked by legislative control? Drunkenness is 
in itself a crime, as much so as adultery, or lying, or theft. As such it is de- 
nounced by religion, in terms which no man can misunderstand; and the 
drunkard is especially declared to be unworthy of inheriting the kingdom of God. 
But, in addition to its being a crime in itself, it is either the parent and source, 
or the most powerful auxiliary of almost every other crime that exists. In proof 
of this assertion, let me adduce the following testimony from the last Report of that 
admirable Institution, “ The British and Foreign Temperance Society,” of which 
the Bishop of London is the president, and of which many eminent men of all 
professions are now become members. That Report says : 

« The quantity of spirits which pay duty for home consumption i is ki 
has more aos doubled within a fers te eae According = gente ys 
made in 1833, it amounted to 25,982,494 gallons at proof, which, with the addition of 
one-sixth for the reduction of strength by retailers, amounted to 13,429,3311. 5s. 10d.; 
and this sum does not include any part of the many millions of gallons known to rg 
illicitly distilled, or imported without paying duty. 

“‘Four-fifths of all the crimes in our country have been estimated to be committed under 
the excitementof liquor. During the year 1833, no less than 29,880 persons were taken 
into custody by the metropolitan police for drunkenness alone, not including any of the 
numerous cases in which assaults or more serious offences have been committed under 
the influence of drinking ; and it should be observed, that this statement relates onl 
to the suburbs of London, without any calculation for the thousands of cases which 
occurred in the city itself. 

“ Our parochial expences, which have been nearly doubled since 1815, are princi- 

ly occasioned by excessive drinking. Of 143 inmates of a London parish work- 

ase, 105 have been reduced to that state by intemperance ; and the small remainder 


comprises all the blind, epileptic, and idiotic, as well as all th 
whom would also drink to intoxication if opportunity offered e aged poor, some of 
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*« More than one-half of the madness in our country appears to be occasioned 
drinking. Of 495 patients admitted in four years into a lunatic asylum at Li 
257 were known to have lost their reason by this vice. 

“The poor’s rate and mee | rate, for England and Wales only, amount to 
8,000,0001, The proportion of this expenditure, erage He drinking may be most 
safely estimated at two-thirds, say 5,333,335/,; which, added to the cost of spirits 
alone, 13,429,3311., gives the sum expended by this nation, in the last five years, on 
these two objects only, at 93,813,3211.; amounting, in only twenty years, to three 
hundred and seventy-five million pounds sterling ; without including any computation 
for the enormous sums consumed in the abuse of wine and beer, the expences of prose- 
eutions, the injury done to our foreign trade, the loss of shipping, and the notorions de» 
struction of property in various other ways.” 

Are these evils of sufficient magnitude to demand legislative interference, or 
are they not? I hear every one instinctively answer yes! And after the recent 
admission in this House, that the smaller evils of the beer-shop required a legis- 
lative remedy, it is impossible that the same assembly can refuse its assent to the 
proposition that the greater evil of the gin-palace requires equal correction and 
cure. It is not, Sir, 1] am well aware, a very popular topic to quote America as 
an example in this House; butas the conduct of her legislators in this res 
arise in no degree from their republican principles, it may be cited without alarm- 
ing any political opponent, and will be approved, I think, on all sides, by the 
moralist and Christian at least. My chief reason for doing so, is, however, to 
show that a Government can do much, even to improve the public morals, by its 
judicious interference ; and that, too, without the slightest violation of rational 
liberty, or without risking popular dissatisfaction. 

Public opinion having been strongly awakened to the evils of intemperance in 
America, private societies were first formed for preventing, as far as their influence 
could effect it, the further spread of this evil; and when they had acquired a 
strength in the country, by the number and respectability of its members, the 
legislature voluntarily came forward to second their efforts by their powerful aid. 
The first step taken by the American government was to issue the followi 
orders, which are dated from the War Department of the Army, on the 2 
of November, 1832. 

‘* Hereafter no ardent spirits will be issued to the troops of the United States; but 
sugar, coffee, and rice shall be substituted instead. No ardent spirits will be allowed 
to be introduced into any port, camp, or garrison of the United States, nor sold by any 
sutler to the troops, nor will any permit be granted for the purchase of ardent 
spirits.”’ 

About the same period, the Secretary of the Navy was instructed to select one 
of the ships of war, for the purpose of trying the experiment of abolishing the use 
of spirits by the seamen ; which succeeded so well,and was so soon adopted b 
the mercantile marine, that at the present moment there are no less than 700 Ameri- 
can vessels sailing, without a single gallon of ardent spirits on board, and this 
too, to all parts of the werld, amid the icy seas of the arctic and antarctic circles, 
and in the burning regions of the torrid zone. One of the most striking 
that could be adduced perhaps, of the acknowledged value of this abandonment 
of the use of spirituous drinks at sea, is to be found in the fact, that these American 
vessels find freights, from a public confidence in their greater safety, when English 
ones cannot obtain them at all: and but recently, when the eminent house of 
Baring, Brothers and Company, of London, wrote to their agent in Amsterdam, 
to know how it was that freights were not obtainable for their vessels, the reply 
returned by the agent was, that there were American ships in port, in which the 
captain, officers, and crew, alike abstained from the use of ardent spirits ; and 
that till these were all supplied with freights, no English ship would be engaged. 
Still more recently, and as a consequence, no doubt, of this communication, 
the same distinguished merchants, have lately launched a noble vessel in the 
river Thames, destined for the newly opened trade to China, which is to take no 
ardent spirits for the use of any one on board, except a small quantity in the 
medicine chest, as arsenic, or laudanum, or any other poisonous drug, to be ad- 
ministered only by the skilful hand of the surgeon; and the public opinion in 
favour of the wisdom and safety of such a step, is abundantly expressed by the 
simple fact, that the insurance upon her voyage has been effected at 5 per cent. pree 
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bad assured him, that they found it necessary, before they could commit crimes of par« 
ticular atrocity, to have recourse to dram-drinking as a stimulus to fortify their minds to 
encounter any risk, and to proceed to all lengths, and he mentions the cases of several 
atrocious offenders, whose depravity was by themselves attributed to, and was on in- 
vestigation found, to have originated in such habits of intoxication.” 

Sir, I ask the House, as a body of intelligent English gentlemen, as husbands and 
fathers, as legislators and guardians of the public weal, ought such a state of 
things as this to continue? I ask, whether the picture I have drawn is not 
literally and painfully true? And I equally ask, whether the time is not fully 
come, to demand that we should apply a remedy? It will be said, perhaps, by 
some, though | think there will be few, that the evil is beyond the province of 
legislation, and can only be met by prospective measures of education, moral 
training, religious instruction, and other aids of this description. Sir, I am far 
from undervaluing these powerful and benign agencies in human improvement. 
But the evil requires present checks, as well as remedies more remote. If the 
public health is injured—nay, if it is even threatened with only a probable injury, 
do we not establish quarantines, and interdict commercial intercourse, at immense 
sacrifices of property, because we will not endanger the life of even one of the 
King’s subjects, by permitting the crew to land, or the cargo to touch the shore, 
till every ground of apprehension has been removed? If the cholera should a 
pear in any of our towns, notwithstanding every precaution suggested by indi- 
vidual prudence and self preservation, do we not compel certain regulations of 
cleanliness and police? do we not arm medical boards with power to impose 
quarantine, and to guard the public health, at whatever sacrifice of other objects, 
if the removal of these be necessary to attain theirend? What then is this but 
legislative interference with the freedom of intercourse and the freedom of trade ? 
It is as much our duty to maintain the public peace as to save the public health, 
and, therefore, we have a yeomanry, a militia, a body of watchmen and police. 
We recognize the propriety of preserving the public morals, by the institution of 
our courts of law, by the suppression of gambling-houses and brothels, the pre- 
vention of prize fights, and the apprehension and punishment of pickpockets and 
thieves; and in doing all this, we but do our duty. If, then, Sathnnnss be 
equally injurious to the public health, destructive of the public peace, and dan- 
gerous to the public morals of the community—and who will venture to deny 
that all these effects are produced by it—why should it not be equally subjected 
to legislative interference and checked by legislative control? Drunkenness is 
in itself a crime, as much so as adultery, or lying, or theft. As such it is de- 
nounced by religion, in terms which no man can misunderstand; and the 
drunkard is especially declared to be unworthy of inheriting the kingdom of God. 
But, in addition to its being a crime in itself, it is either the parent and source, 
or the most powerful auxiliary of almost every other crime that exists. In proof 
of this assertion, let me adduce the following testimony from the last Report of that 
admirable Institution, “ The British and Foreign Temperance Society,” of which 
the Bishop of London is the president, and of which many eminent men of all 
professions are now become members. That Report says : 

* The quantity of spirits which pay duty for home consumption in this ki 
has more a doubled within a few i cae, According =p neal ro 
made in 1833, it amounted to 25,982,494 gallons at proof, which, with the addition of 
one-sixth for the reduction of strength by retailers, amounted to 13,429,3311. 5s. 10d. + 
and this sum does not include any part of the many millions of gallons known to be 
illicitly distilled, or imported without paying duty. 

“Four-fifths of all the crimes in our country have been estimated to be committed under 
the excitementof liquor. During the year 1853, no less than 29,880 persons were taken 
into custody by the metropolitan police for drunkenness alone, not including any of the 
numerous cases in which assaults or more serious offences have been committed under 
the influence of drinking ; and it should be observed, that this statement relates onl 
to the suburbs of London, without any calculation for the thousands of cases ators & 
occurred in the city itself, 

“ Our parochial expences, which have been nearly doubled since 1815, are princi- 

ly occasioned by excessive drinking. Of 143 inmates of a London parish work- 

se, 105 have been reduced to that state by intemperance ; and the small remainder 
comprises all the blind, epileptic, and idiotic, as well as all the aged poor, some of 
whom would also drink to intoxication if opportunity offered, : 
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*t More than one-half of the madness in our country appears to be occasioned 
ing. Of 495 patients admitted in four years into a lunatic asylum at Li 
257 were known to have lost their reason by this vice. 

“The poor’s rate and county rate, for England and Wales only, amount to 
8,000,000/, The proportion of this expenditure, occasioned by drinking may be most 
safely estimated at two-thirds, say 5,333,335/.; which, added to the cost of spirits 
alone, 13,429,3311., gives the sum expended by this nation, in the last five years, on 
these two objects only, at 93,813,3211,; amounting, in only twenty years, to three 
hundred and seventy-five million pounds sterling ; without including any computation 
for the enormous sums consumed in the abuse of wine and beer, the expences of prose- 
eutions, the injury done to our foreign trade, the loss of shipping, and ronal dee 
struction of property in various other ways.” 

Are these evils of sufficient magnitude to demand legislative interference, or 
are they not? I hear every one remem ogi answer yes! And after the recent 
admission in this House, that the smaller evils of the beer-shop required a legis- 
lative remedy, it is impossible that the same assembly can refuse its assent to the 
proposition that the greater evil of the gin-palace requires equal correction and 
cure. It is not, Sir, 1 am well aware, a very popular topic to quote America as 
an example in this House; butas the conduct of her legislators in this respect 
arise in no degree from their republican principles, it may be cited without alarm- 
ing any political opponent, and will be approved, I think, on all sides, by the 
moralist and Christian at least. My chief reason for doing so, is, however, to 
show that a Government can do much, even to improve the public morals, by its 
judicious interference ; and that, too, without the slightest violation of rational 
liberty, or without risking popular dissatisfaction. 

Public opinion having been strongly awakened to the evils of intemperance in 
America, private societies were first formed for preventing, as far as their influence 
could effect it, the further spread of this evil; and when they had acquired a 
strength in the country, by the number and respectability of its members, the 


legislature voluntarily came forward to second their efforts by their powerful aid. 
The first a taken by the American government was to issue the — 


orders, which are dated from the War Department of the Army, on the 
of November, 1832. 

‘* Hereafter no ardent spirits will be issued to the troops of the United States; but 
sugar, coffee, and rice shall be substituted instead. No ardent spirits will be allowed 
to be introduced into any port, camp, or garrison of the United States, nor sold by any 
sutler to the troops, nor will any permit be granted for the purchase of ardent 
spirits.” 

About the same period, the Secretary of the Navy was instructed to select one 
of the ships of war, for the purpose of trying the experiment of abolishing the use 
of spirits by the seamen ; which succeeded so well,and was so soon adopted by 
the mercantile marine, that at the present moment there are no less than 700 Ameri- 
can vessels sailing, without a single gallon of ardent spirits on board, and this 
too, to all parts of the werld, amid the icy seas of the arctic and antarctic circles, 
and in the burning regions of the torrid zone. One of the most striking proofs 
that could be adduced perhaps, of the acknowledged value of this abandonment 
of the use of spirituous drinks at sea, is to be found in the fact, that these American 
vessels find freights, from a public confidence in their greater safety, when English 
ones cannot obtain them at all: and but recently, when the eminent house of 
Baring, Brothers and Company, of London, wrote to their agent in Amsterdam, 
to know how it was that freights were not obtainable for their vessels, the reply 
returned by the agent was, that there were American ships in port, in which the 
captain, officers, and crew, alike abstained from the use of ardent spirits; and 
that till these were all supplied with freights, no English ship would be engaged. 
Still more recently, and as a consequence, no doubt, of this communication, 
the same distinguished merchants, have lately launched a noble vessel in the 
river Thames, destined for the newly opened trade to China, which is to take no 
ardent spirits for the use of any one on board, except a small quantity in the 
medicine chest, as arsenic, or laudanum, or any other poisonous drug, to be ad- 
ministered only by the skilful hand of the surgeon; and the public opinion in 
favour of the wisdom and safety of such a step, is abundantly expressed by the 
simple fact, that the insurance upon her voyage has been effected at 5 percent. pree 
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mium, instead of 6, paid by vessels taking spirits; and, considering the risks in- 
curred by the possible drunkenness of any of the officers, or men, at sea, and the 
risk of fires from the same cause, the difference in the premium is fully justified by 
the diminished danger of the case. (Hear.) 


Let no one imagine, that discontent among the seamen would be the probable 
result of such an arrangement. The most experienced of our naval commanders 
know well that drinking is the chief cause of all the disobedience and discontent 
ever manifested at sea. The excellent Captain Brenton, of His Majesty’s Navy, 
who takes so deep an interest in the improvement of the service, has again and 
again declared, that if ardent spirits were withheld, flogging would never be ne- 
cessary ; and the gallant Captain Ross has proved, by the good health, and per- 
fect discipline of his intrepid little band, who were buried amidst the polar snows, 
for many months, without a single drop of ardent spirits, that it is neither ne- 
cessary to health or contentment: but comparing their own condition with that 
of other crews, in far less perilous situations, they have good grounds for conclud- 
ing that ardent spirits are detrimental to both. 


Nor is it in the navy only that the absence of ardent spirits leads to improved 
discipline, and its use produces insubordination ; as the testimony of Mr. Mar« 
shall, the Army Physician, whose authority I quoted before, will show. He says: 

2 a discipline, in all its branches, becomes deeply affected by habits of intem- 
perance. To the generally prevailing vice of drinking are to be attributed almost every 
misdemeanour and crime committed by British soldiers in India. ‘Lhe catalogue of 
these, unhappily, is not a scanty one; for, by rapid steps, first from petty, and then 
more serious, neglects and inattentions, slovenliness at, and absence from, parades, 
follow disobedience of orders, riots and quarrels in barracks, absence from guards 
and other duties, affrays with the natives, theft, and selling of their own and their 
comrades’ necessaries, robberies, abusive language, and violence to non-commissioned 
officers, insolence to officers, and last of all, desertion, mutiny, and murder may be 
traced to this source. This frightful picture is not exaggerated. I have seen thirty- 
two punished men in a regimental hospital at one time. Perhaps not a single indi. 
vidual of that number suffered for a crime which was not a direct or indirect conse- 
quence of the immoderate use of spirits, I recollect attending at the punishment of 
seven men of the same regiment, ie received among them 4200 lashes, They had 
been all tried for crimes arising from habits of intemperance.” 


The Duke of Wellington, in the Regimental Orders issued to the Grenadier 
Guards in October of the last year 1833, dwells at large on the fact of increased 
crime in the Army resulting from increased drunkenness; and attributes all the 
breaches of discipline and other offences principally to this cause : a fact also which 
has been tacitly admitted by the Sectretary at War, who recently expressed his 
apprehension at the abolishment of military flogging, because insubordination 
and crime had latterly increased in the British army. The cause of that increase 
was clearly seen by the Duke of Wellington, as arising from increased drunken 
ness; and the increased drunkenness arose from those increased facilities created 
by thegin-shops, staring the passenger in the face at every step of his way through 
almost every part of the great thoroughfares of this metropolis. The example 
followed by the American Government, of witholding all supplies of spirit 
rations to the troops, would have at once effected the cure. 

Passing from the American army, navy, and mercantile marine, we find that the 
legislature has not been indifferent to the subject, in the interior towns. In the 
state of Vermont, an animated debate occurred on the question, whether the 
corporations of the towns in that state should have the power to grant any licenses 
at all for the sale of ardent spirits: and the result of the discussion was, a with- 
holding of that right, on the ground that ardent spirits were a deadly poison ; a 
sentiment already quoted from Sir Astley Cooper, who, for that reason, would 
never permit any to be kept in his house ; and that therefore the state ought not 
to sanction, by their license, any traffic in it at all, except as other poisons, under 
the care of a discreet and prudent dealer in medicines. The state of Ohio soon 
after imitated this example. In the state of New York the towns have been em- 
powered, by an annual meeting of their inhabitants, to determine by a majority 
- ont votes. whether any, and how many retailers of spirituous 
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nhabitants, not a single person is now licensed to sell spirits. In the 
month of February, 1833, a society was formed, composed entirely of members 
of the National Congress, and officers of the public service, civil, naval, 
and military, for the progressive abolition of the use and sale of ardent spirits ; 
80 as to give to this object all the weight of the highest Government influence. 
Their first meeting was held in the Senate Chamber—the Honourable William 
Watkins, one of the members of the Senate, being called to the chair, and the 
Honourable Walter Lowrie, the Secretary to the Senate, acting as secretary to 
the society thus formed. The House of Representatives entered as cordially into 
this association as the House of Assembly, and the local legislatures of the 
several states have almost wholly followed their example. The result of all this 
united power of public opinion, and Government authority and example, cordially 
operating together, has been this: that in America, within the last few years 
only, more than 2000 persons have voluntarily abandoned the distillation of 
ardent spirits, and invested their capital in more wholesome and useful pursuits ; 
and upwards of 6000 persons have abandoned the sale of ardent spirits, and 
converted their houses and their stock in trade to better purposes. 


, Sir, these are facts, which speak so loudly, that they need no commentator to 
expound their meaning. They show what the force of public opinion has 
effected, in America, in enlisting the Legislature to engage in the work of moral 
and social reform ; and they prove how extensively that reform may be safely and 
usefully carried, when a people and their rulers cordially co-operate together 
for the accomplishment of one common end. I ask myself, then, has public 
opinion yet expressed itself in England, with sufficient power and sufficient 
intelligence, to deserve legislative aid? Let the answer be seen in the following 
extract from an official report : 

“ The first European Temperance Society was established in 1829, by the exertions 
of Mr. G. W. Carr, at New Ross, in the South of Ireland; and others were early 
formed in the north of that island, and in Scotland. Their principles have been 
spread with much zeal and perseverance, and with most cheering success, among the 
manufacturing population of the north of England; Lancashire and Yorkshire alone, 
where the earliest efforts were made, containing above 30,000 members. Above four 
hundred Temperance Societies and Associations have been formed in England, in- 
cluding the interesting islands of Guernsey, Jersey,and Man; the whole comprising, 
according to the latest returns, more than 80,000 members. Scotland, under the 
direction of the vigorous Committee of the Scottish Society, numbers about 400 
Societies, and 54,000 members. In Ireland, notwithstanding numerous disadvan- 
tages and difficulties, about 20,000 persons have joined the standard of Temperance 
Societies,” 

At the head of the great Metropolitan Society stands the name of the Bishop 
of London ; followed by 9 other prelates of the Established Church, and 8 mem- 
bers of the House of Peers. Among the Vice-Presidents of the Society are 
6 members of the House of Commons, 10 Admirals, 4 Generals, 3 Physicians, 
and many more of the clerical, legal, and other liberal professions. At their 
last Anniversary, held only a few days ago, the Bishop of Winchester in 
the chair, not less than 4000 persons were present, who manifested the most 
intense interest in the proceedings. Already have a great number of petitions 
been laid upon the table of the House during the present Session only, signed 
by persons of the highest respectability, praying the House to institute at least 
an inquiry into the subject : so that by collecting and arranging the evidence on 
this notoriously prevalent evil, a Committee might be enabled to suggest for 
mature consideration, and, if approved, for ultimate adoption, such legislative 
measures as might to them seem Pest calculated to arrest its future progress, and, 
if possible, lessen its present amount, 

Sir, it is for such a Committee that I now ask ; in order that the Legislature, 
by giving its sanction to the inquiry which is proposed as its first step, may 
strengthen that public opinion which, though already loudly expressed on this 
subject, will be more than doubled in its force by the approbation of the sena- 
torial voice. In that Committee the various suggestions that may arise can be 
calmly and patiently discussed. The House acceded to the motion of the noble 
Marquis, the Member for Buckinghamshire, (Lord Chandos) during the last 
Session, for an inquiry into the operations of the Beer Bill, with a view to ascer- 
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tain whether any and what measures could be devised for the better regulation of 
the beer-houses in the rural districts; and upon the evidence so obtained the 
hon. member for Kent (Sir Edward Knatchbull) has framed, and through 
a second reading, supported by an immense majority, the Bill for further restrict. 
ing their privileges, and lessening the amount of the evils they have produced, 
Will the Senne then say, that though the sale and consumption of beer among 
the thinly-scattered population of the agricultural districts is a fit and proper 
subject for legislative inquiry and legislative restraint, that the sale and con« 
sumption ofardent spirits in the thickly-peopled towns is too harmless to be 
disturbed? This would indeed be “straining at the gnat and swallowing the 
camel.” But of such an absurdity as this I will not believe the House to be 
capable. (Hear, hear.) 

The objection that is urged against any legislative interference in such a matter as 
this I have already partly anticipated and answered, when I have shown that we in+ 
terfere, and properly so, to prevent, by legislative measures, the spread of disease, 
and poverty, and crime ; and if we believe drunkenness to be injurious to society ag 
a powerful instrument in producing all these, we are perfectly justified in interfer. 
to stay the progress of its devastating influence. The author of the inquiry, whom 
quoted before, has a passage, however, so appropriate to this subject, that I quote it 
as strengthening greatly the argument in my favour. He says, 


“We are aware, that there are many who may object to this species of monopoly as a 
restriction on the freedom of trade; some who consider that the occupation of a publican 
should be as unfettered as that of a shoemaker, or a tailor, and that the man who has a desire 
for drink, and the money to pay for it, should have every opportunity of getting drunk, if he 
has the misfortune to wish it. But let it be recollected, that the very first law of society is, 
that individuals shall not be permitted to do that, which, although considered beneficial to 
themselves, may be injurious to the community at large. The statute-book is full of restric- 
tions founded on this principle. No man can continue to work a factory if it be injurious to 
the health of those around him. A butcher is not permitted to expose for sale unsound meat. 
A baker is not permitted to sell unwholesome bread, because it is held criminal to place within 
the reach of any man, that, the use of which, is injuriousto him. No manis permitted to keep 
@ public gaming-house, because it is considered criminal even to tempt a man to risk his pro. 
perty, or to provide him with the means of squandering the substance of his family. Nor is 
any one permitted to have indelicate exhibitions, or to use other temptations to vice. Why 
then should the sale of ardent spirits be unrestricted, when their baleful influence on health and 
morals is acknowledged? And should it be considered less criminal to tempt a mechanic or a 
labourer, to squander his waes, and to destroy his morals and his health, by the excessive use 
of spirits, than to doit byany her means?” 


As it may be expected ome, however, that I should state more specifically some of 
the few remedies that Ish uld venture to suggest to the Committee when . 
though their adoption would of course depend ou their subsequent approval by them 
for their report, and by ‘!\e House itself before any enactment could give them the 
force of law. I will venture to enumerate the principal ones. 

First—I should recommend the payment of all wages to be made before ten o’clock 
in the morning of Saturday, instead of any later period of that day, or even on Frida 
evening, because the transition from the pay-table to the regular labour of the day, 
instead of to the entertainment of the evening, would in itself be a powerful lessening 
of the temptation to drink, 

Secondly—That workmen should never be paid at any public-house, or place where 
intoxicating drinks of any kind were sold, whether by their employer or any other 
person. 

Third—To permit no new spirit-shops to be established, or old ones to have their 
licences renewed, but by the requisition of a considerable number of householders ree 
siding within the immediate vicinity of the shop itself, and even then only on large 
securities for the good conduct of its keeper. 

Fourth—To close all those that do exist, the entire day on Sunday, and at an 
earlier hour than at present on other days; and otherwise 30 to regulate them as to 
combine the two objects of giving great openness and publicity to all their proceed- 
ings, and of preventing any protracted stay of the visiters on premises. 


Fifth—To make it imperative on the Police, or other officers exercising the duty of 
guardians or watchmen during the day or night, to apprehend and take to some 
pointed station for that purpose, all persons found, either in the spirit-shops, or in 


0 
streets, in a state of intoxication, there to be confined, for a limited parted, nor to be 
released until restored to sobriety. 
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Thetendency of all these restrictions would be to lessen the number of spiri 
and consequently, the number of spirit drinkers ; and these I should consider 
most effective of the immediate checks. If there be any who think that lessening the 
number and the force of the temptations to crime of any kind, will not lessen the amount 
of crime committed, it would be in vain to hope for their acquiesence in my views ; 
though to be consistent with themselves, they should remove all the restraints of law 
and police on robbers, murderers, and incendiaries. It has been well said, that there are 
effects which in their turn become causes, and this is the case with the increased num- 
ber of spirit-shops: they are, perhaps, at first the effects of an increased desire for in- 
toxicating drinks. But they soon become causes of increasing the propensity they 
seek to gratify. Rival establishments endeavour to outvie each other in the number 
and strength of their allurements; and thousands are every day seduced into the 
vortex of drunkenness, who, but for these allurements and temptations, would never 
have fallen victims to its destructive power ; so that every new licence granted by a 
Government to a retailer of ardent spirits, is in reality a commission given to that 
individual, by the supreme authority of the State, to use every art and every stratagem 
to tempt others of his fellow-men to their ruin ! 

And let it not for a moment be supposed that the lessening the number of the spirit- 
shops, or the abatement of the consumption of ardent spirits, would be an invasion of 
the poor man’s rights or comforts, or would abridge his pleasures, or lessen his enjoy- 
ments. Not to cite the evidence with which American official documents abound as to 
the large increase of happiness to the people who had been reclaimed from spirit-drink- 
ing, by the diminution of spirit-shops, the cessation of distilleries, and the suspension 
of the vast machinery of poverty, disease, and crime, I content myself with citing 
asingle passage from the well-known work of Mr. Colquhoun, in his treatise on the 
Police of London, the last authority I shall quote. That careful and accurate observer 
of the condition of the people in this metropolis says, at p.328 of his able work, 

“It isa curious and important fact, that during the period when the distilleries were stopped, 
im 1796 and 1797, although bread and every necessary of life was considerably higher than 
during the preceding year, the poor, in that quarter of the town where the chief part reside, 
were apparently more comfortable, paid their rents more regularly, and were better fed than at 
any period for some years before, even although they had not the benefit of the extensive cha- 
rities which were distributed in 1795. This can only be accounted for by their being denied 
the indulgence of gin, which had become, in a great measure, inaccessible from its very high 
price. It may fairly be concluded, that the money formerly spent in this imprudent manner, 
had been applied in the purchase of provisions, and other necessaries, to the amount of some 
hundred thousand pounds, The effects of their being deprived of this baneful liquor, was also 
evident in their more orderly conduct, quarrels and assaults were less frequent, and they 
resorted seldomer to the pawnbrokers’ shops; and yet, during the chief part of this period, 
bread was 15d. the quartern loaf; meat higher than the preceding year, particularly pork, 
which arose in part from the stoppage of the distilleries, but chiefly from the scarcity of grain.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer may, perhaps, feel some apprehension for 
the revenue at present derived from so prolific a source as the consumption of 
ardent spirits, and he may fear to arrest the torrent of drunkenness that desolates 
the land, lest pecuniary defalcation to the Treasury should result. But, let me 
calm the anxieties of the noble lord on that score. I shall neither propose to in- 
crease the duty suddenly and greatly, and so encourage smuggling; nor lessen it 
in the slightest degree, and so encourage consumption; though I should be dis« 
posed to recommend a reduction of the duties on malt, on light French wines, on 
tea, coffee, and other equally wholesome beverages, to substitute for the pernicious 
ro of spirits in every shape, the imposts on which might be gradually 

ightened as the duties on the former were progressively decreased. My object 
would be, first, to prevent any further increase to the number of houses now dee 
voted to this guilty and destructive traffic; next, gradually to reduce the number 
as well as the strength of the auxiliary temptations with which they now abound ; 
and, lastly, to put those that may remain under such wholesome regulations as 
shall at least abate, if not wholly extirpate the disease and crime of which they 
are the present dens. In addition to such present remedies as may be added, to 
meet the present evil, I shall be prepared to shew that we might greatly pre- 
vent its further spread, by establishing adult as well as infant schools, aided by 
humble museums, and collections of works of nature and of art; so exciting to 
rational curiosity, and so powerful in refining the tastes and feelings of the least 
informed ; as well as by instituting instructive and entertaining lectures on 
popular branches of knowledge, and encouraging the establishment of parish 
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libraries, and district reading-rooms, provided with cheaper and more innocent 
refreshments, than the liquid poison now consumed, so as to afford to the 
labouring population that opportunity of social meeting, and cheap exhila- 
ration, which their daily toils entitle, as well as prepare them to enjoy; and 
affording them opportunities for the development of their mental faculties and 
moral feelings, by that collision of opinion and interchange of sentiment, which, 
under sober exercise, is a fruitful source of attachment and esteem, but which, 
under the influence of intoxication, degenerates into bitterness and strife. 

All this, Sir, I feel assured, if the Committee for which I ask be granted, we 
may do, even for the present generation, who deserve our earliest and most immediate 
care. And when we have stayed the inundating flood, and prevented it from 
engulphing in its devouring waves, the strength and virtue of our land ; then may 
we turn to that rising generation whose tender years call loudly for our paternal 
care, and providing for them a system of national and universal instruction,— 
teach them that it is their interest to be sober, industrious, and well informed, 
leaving them, prepared with the elements of knowledge at least, to work out this 
problem for themselves, and to enjoy its demonstration in their own improved 
condition and augmented happiness, produced by the national tuition wisely and 
well applied. From such a state of renovated heulth in the now diseased portion 
of society, what wealth might we not anticipate? The Exchequer, instead of 
being fed on the one hand, as it now is, by a revenue of 4 or 5 millions, from the 
consumption of intoxicating drinks, and drained on the other of 15 or 20 millions 
from our poor-rates, and hospitals, and jails, and hulks, and armies and police, 
would be receiving, from the consumption of more wholesome and nutritious 
articles, and from the profits of productive industry, now utterly lost, and cast 
away, a revenue of 15 or 20 millions on the one hand, and on the other be drained 
of 4 or 5 millions only, for the maintenance of an army of schoolmasters ; an 
ordnance department of books and materials of instruction ; a war office, to as- 
sist the conquests of knowledge over ignorance; dock-yards and arsenals to con- 
struct and equip ships for conveying the healthy, and industrious, and enterprising 
of our unoccupied population to lands, where their superior intelligence and 
habitual sobriety would make their well directed labours a source of wealth to 
themselves, and of blessings to others. These, Sir, are but a portion of the ad- 
vantages which anticipation shadows forth in the future, if we have but the 
courage and the virtue to reclaim our unhappy countrymen, from the two debas- 
ing influences which now weigh them down—ignorance and demoralization. 
And if we believe that that Supreme Being, whose blessing we invoke on every 
occasion of our assembling in this House, to pursue the solemn duty of legislative 
unprovement, does really hear our prayers, and regard our actions with pleasure 
or pain, let us be assured that the most acceptable, because the most effective 
manner, in which we can evince our gratitude to Him, for the blessings of health, 
and instruction, and happiness which we enjoy, is to extend those blessings to the 
greatest number of our fellow beings, and spread the sunshine of comfort, in 
which we ourselves are permitted to bask, over those who are now buried in the 
chilly gloom and deadly darkness of ignorance and intemperance combined. 

Believing, therefore, that Parliamentary investigation and Legislative measures 
founded thereon may greatly accelerate the accomplishment of this desirable 
end, I beg leave, Sir, to move in the words of the original resolution, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the extent, causes, 
and consequences of the prevailing vice of Intoxication among the labouring 
classes of the United Kingdom, in order to ascertain whether any Legislative 
measures can be devised to prevent the further spread of so great a national evil.” 

The motion was opposed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Hume, and Mr. Warburton, who each spoke against the appointment of a Com- 
mittee’on the ground of its inutility only. It was supported by Sir George 
Strickland, Mr. Pease, Mr. Maxwell, Sir Robert Bateson, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. 
Brotherton, Mr Baines, Mr. Hughes Hughes, Mr. Cayley, Colonel Williams, 
Mr. Emerson Tennant, Colonel Evans, and Mr. Cutlar Ficgiieen, who each 


jy Spoke shortly in favour of an Inquiry; and on a division, the numbers were— 


For the Committee, 64; Against it, 47. The announcement of the majority was 
received with loud cheers. The Committee was accordingly appointed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS DURING THE WEEK. 





Ow Monday, the 2d of June, the House met for the first time after 
the adjournment, at twelve o’clock; and the morning sitting was 
chiefly occupied with private business and the presentation of Peti- 
tions, which were very numerous, after the accumulation during thé 
interval of the last few days. In the evening the House was crowded 
at an early hour to hear the Ministerial disclosures, when the resumed 
debate on Mr. Ward’s motion respecting the surplus funds of the Irish 
Church took place, of which we have given an account in a separate 
article. The House Tax Repeal Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed ; and the House adjourned at one o'clock. 

On Tuesday, in the morning sitting, a ludicrous scene took place. 
The House met as usual at twelve o'clock; and the Speaker counting 
20 Members present, he took the chair. The rule established on this 
subject is, that if 20 Members are present, the House may begin busi- 
ness ; but if at any time after the commencement—even five minutes, 
there shall be found to be less than 40 Members present, any Member 
may move that the House be counted; and upon the number being 
less than 40, the House must be adjourned. We pointed out the ab- 
surdity of this rule at the time it was first laid down (the commence- 
ment of the last Session), and to-day there was a practical illustration 
of its folly. The 20 Members being present, business began; and a 
debate arising on the Old Stratford Bridge Bill, the opponents of the 
Bill pressed it to a division, when there appeared—For the Bill, 25 
Against it, 8. The fact, therefore, being officially brought to the 
notice of the Speaker, that there were only 33 Members present, he 
was, of necessity, obliged to adjourn the House; though, but for thus 
bringing it to his official notice, the business might have gone on if 
only 10—nay, if only 2 had been present, as he would then have been 
justified in saying he had no official knowledge of the incompetency of 
the House to deal with any question from the want of sufficient 
Members. This absurdity reminds us of an anecdote relating of 
Lord Eldon, who, when he sat in the Court of Chancery, had some 
question brought before him, in which the Jimes newspaper was 
either produced, or referred to, as part of the evidence in the case; 
when, though the paper was laid before him, and he admitted that 
he had been a reader of it for more than twenty years, he contended 
that he could have no knowledge of its existence, unless it were brought 
official:y before him by an affidavit ! 

In the evening sitting, the first question discussed was that on Mr. 
Buckingham’s Motion for a Committee to enquire into the extent, 
causes, and consequences, of the increased Intemperance of the labour= 
ing classes; the result of which was the appointment of a Committee, by 
a majority of 64 to 47; the Division and List of the Committee being 
given in another place. 

On the same evening, Mr. Roebuck addressed the House in an 
excellent speech, in favour of a Committee to inquire into the means 
of establishing a system of National Education; which was seconded: 
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by Sir William Molesworth. Lord Morpeth moved an amendment on 
this motion, in order to confine it to an inquiry into the existing state 
of Education in England and Wales, and the application of the grants 
already made for the erection of schoo! houses; which amendment was 
seconded by: Mr. Plumptre, and supported by Lord Althorp, Lord 
Sandon, Mr. Poulett Thompson, and Mr. Abercrombie. The most 
singular speech was that’ of Mr. Cobbett, who contended that the 
people had had too much of education already; that crimes of every 
kind had increased both in England and in America, with the increase 
of education ; that it made people idle and unwilling to work ; and that 
the children of the labouring classes ought not to go to school at all, but 
be inured to work as soon as they were able to walk to the fields, as 
that was the only way to get good, industrious, and obedient labourers, 
The result of the discussion, which was very desultory after the first 
speech, was, that Mr. Roeluck withdrew his motion, and Lord Morpeth 
his amendment, in order that the Government might take the question 
into their own hands; and accordingly, on the motion of Lord Althorp, 
a Select Committee was appointed, to be named by him, to inquire 
into the present state of the Education of the people in England and 
Wales, and into the application and effects of the grant made in the 
last Session of Parliament for the erection of school-houses, and to 
consider of the expediency of further grants in aid of Education, and to 
report their observations thereupon to the House. 

Lord Dudley Stuart next moved an address to the Crown, praying 
that His Majesty would be graciously pleased to direct that some pe- 
cuniary assistance should be afforded to the distressed Poles at present 
in this country. This motion was seconded by Mr. Buckingham, who 
said that it was expressed in the same terms as one of which he had 
the honour to give notice some time ago, but was prevented, by the 
intervention of other business then before the House, from bringing it on 
at the time fixed. As its object was, however, precisely that aimed at 
by the present motion, and as his interest in the fate of the unhappy 
Poles was still undiminished, he should give the motion of the noble 
lord his cordial support. Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, and Mr. Hume, also 
spoke in behalf of the Poles; and Lord Althorp, on the ground that 
the grant should be confined exclusively to those now in England, 
assented to a motion being made to that effect, in a Committee of the 
whole House on the following day. 

Mr. Charles Grant next moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the best means of promoting a communication with India, by 
Steam ; in which he pointed out the advantages of such communication 
to Enzland and India in a political and commercial point of view. 
-Mr. Buckingham seconded the motion, and spoke of the facilities of the 
route by the Red Sea, and its peculiar adaptation to Steam Naviga- 
tion, from a knowledge derived by him during two voyages up, and two 
voyages down that sea, on his way to and from Egypt to India. Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson, Mr. Hume, and Lord Sandon, also supported the 
motion, and the Committee was accordingly granted. 

The Civil Officers’ Pension Bill, after a short discussion between 
Mr. Hume, Sir James Graham, Lord Althorp, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Pease, 
Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. F. Baring, Mr. Ruthven,and Mr.G. F. Young, 
was read a third time and passed; and the House adjourned at a 


quarter to three in the morning,—when the break of day had already 
begun to dim the wax lights of the chandeliers. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. BUCKINGHAM 
AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 





[Tue following Correspondence, which has just transpired, will speak for itself. 
The Public in general are sufficiently well acquainted with all the circumstances 
to which it relates, to understand the whole without further explanation; and under 
this impression the Letters are given entire, without note or comment. ] 


To rue Hoyxourasre tae Court or Direcrors or tHe East rnpia 
Company. 
3, Manchester Buildings, March 8, 1834. 

HownovurasBie Sirs, 

During the last Session of Parliament, I gave notice of my 
intention to bring before the House in the present Session, a statement 
of the circumstances attending my removal from India, and the su 
pression of my Journal after [ had left that country, with a view of 
moving for a Select Committee to examine the Evidence taken on this 
subject in a former Parliament, and report their opinion thereupon to 
the House. 

Having obtained the assurance of the Government that such a Motion 
will not be opposed by them, and being well assured of the sympathy 
and support of a very large majority of the House, it is my intention to 
bring the Motion forward without delay. 

Being, however, at the same time perfectly disposed to waive that 
mode of proceeding, if your Honourable Court will consent to re-open 
the question, with a bona fide intention of granting to me that com- 
pensation for loss of property which no man now hesitates to admit 
was a measure of punishment infinitely too severe for the alleged 
offence, I shall feel obliged by your stating frankly whether your 
Honourable Court will consent to re-open the subject, in that spirn of 
a wish to render such fair compensation, which would lead to a final 
adjustment of the claim. 

If my punishment were the object of the Court, by my removal from 
India, I have been sufficiently punished, by a state of privation, suffer- 
ing, and embarrassment, now of more than ten years’ duration ; finding 
myself wholly dependant on my daily labour for subsistence, without 
the remotest prospect of a provision for old age, or for my dependant 
family, in the event of my being taken from them by death. If the 
object were example to others, that has also been fully attained. __ 

But now that the very principles which I advocated in India, and 
which brought all this punishment upon me—namely, the advan 

de- 


of Colonization and Free Trade, and the injustice of arbitrary 

portation and commercial moncpoly—have been recognized bythe 
Legislature, and acquiesced in by your Honourable Court, it is.im- 
possible to conceive any motive, except a vindictive one, which I do 
not wish to impute—for withhoiding from my injured family that 
reasonable restitution, which they at least deserve, though 2) 


not. ay 
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The facts of the case are all so familiar to your Honourable Court 
that it must be quite unnecessary to advert to them here. I am willing 
to leave the nature and extent of the reparation asked, entirely to 
your own sense of justice, if you but admit the existence of a fair 
ground of claim, and. express your readiness to submit the matter 
to a re-examination, in the bona fide intention of affording reasonable 
redress. Awaiting therefore, the favour of your reply, I have the 
honour to remain, Honourable Sirs, your most humble and obedient 
servant, 


J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 


a) 


To J. S. Bucxincuam, Esq., M.P. 


Sir, East India House, April 5, 1834. 


The Court of Directors of the East India Company have 
taken into consideration your Letter, dated the 8th of March, stating 
that it is your intention again to bring before Parliament the circum- 
stances attending your removal from India, and the suppression of your 
Journal after you had left that country: but that you are disposed to 
waive that mode of proceeding, if the Court will consent to re-open 
the subject, with a view to granting you compensation for loss of 
property. And I am commanded to acquaint you that the Court 
have again adverted to the proceedings connected with your case, and 
see no reason to depart from the decisions which have been passed upon 
it, not only by themselves, but by the General Court of Proprietors of 
Fast India Stock, after full consideration of all the circumstances. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


P. AUBER, Secrerary. 


After an interval of a month, during which every effort was made, 
through the influence of the Board of Controul, to obtain a reconsidera- 
tion of the case by the India Company, but in vain, the Question was 
submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. Hume, on the night of 
Wednesday, the 4th of June: and no opposition being made by any 
party, the House appointed the following Gentlemen as a Select Com- 
mittee, to take into consideration the circumstances connected with 
the suppression of the Calcutta Journal, in the year 1823, and the 
loss of property entailed on Mr. Buckingham in consequence of that 
measure ; and to report their opinion to the House, as to whether any 


and what amount of compensation ought to be awarded to Mr. Buck- 
ingham for his losses on that account. 


Mr. Hume Lord G. Somerset Mr. Robert Gordon Mr.Stuart Mackenzie 
Mr. C. Grant Sir R. Peel Mr. Blake Mr. Guest 

Mr. Wynne Mr. J. Smith Sir T, Freemantle Captain Maxfield 
Lord John Russell Mr. A. Baring Colonel Torrens Mr. Walter 

Mr. Pendarves Mr, Wilks Mr. Bernal Mr. Lambton 

Lord Althorp Mr. f. Hughes Sir W.S. Trelawney Mr. W. Gladstone 
Mr. C. Fergusson Major Keppell Mr. F. Shawe Mr. C. A. Walker 
Mr. Abercrombie Mr. Baines Mr. Ald. Thompson Mr. Langdale 

Mr, C, Ross Lord Ashley Mr. H. Fleetwood 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





IGNORANCE OF MINISTERS AS TO THE STATE OF FEELING 
IN THE COUNTRY ON CHURCH REFORM. 
Sir, Sheffield, May, 1834. 

I feel it my duty to inform you, and through you all whom it may con- 
cern, that the Measures introduced by Ministers on marriage, tithes, and church 
rates, have excited amongst us no other feelings than those of wonder and disgust. 
We are persuaded that our. Legislators generally are deplorably ignorant of the 
number, character, influences, views and determinations of the Dissenters of this 
empire. They know next to nothing of the state of the public mind, and of the 
situation in which they themselves stand; or they would not dare to trifle with 
the subject of Ecclesiastical Reform as they are doing. If Ministers do not 
alter their mode of proceeding they will find themselves speedily in a wretched 
condition. They cannot indulge an error more dangerous to themselves and to 
the peace of the country, than to imagine that it is possible to preserve the Es- 
tablishment in a state any thing resembling\its present. They seem, however, 
to be under this delusion, and we are sorry for it; for they have only to act on 
this error as they have done of late, and they will discover that they have utterly 
tried the patience; and alienated the affections of all their genuine friends. They 
will have proofs given them, which they will be no longer able to resist, that the 
Dissenters form by far the greater portion of the community ; that they are men 
who will not always be mocked ; that with exceedingly few exceptions, they are 
bent on nothing less than the estallishment of perfect equality between all good 
sul:jects, so far as religion is concerned ; and if they persist in refusing our just 
and reasonable derands, they will be inevitably driven from their places. 


At Sheffield we are waiting to see if the appeals made to them from different 
parts of the country will have any effect on their plans, and if we are again dis- 
appointed, a public meeting of the town will be called, a general petition sent, 
an association formed, and the next election will tell the rest. And mark if the 
sane plan be not simultaneously adopted in every large town and populous dis- 
tricts in the kingdom ; and if, in the event of another election, instead of a host of 
Whigs and Ministerialists, there be not returned an overwhelming number of 
downright tried Dissenters, who by boldly and unsparingly uprooting corrup- 
tion, will gain to themselves immortal honours, and leave all sham reformers to 
repentance and to infamy. 

1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 


A FRIEND OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 





PROPOSED PLAN FOR TAKING DIVISIONS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Sir, London, May 16, 1834. 

Among the variety of suggestions which have been made, for procuring 
accurate lists of the Divisions in Parliament, some of which have been noticed in 
your weekly Review, the following simple method may not have been recom- 
mended. Itis, that Members should be provided with cards, having their names, 
and also the names of the places they represent, printed on them, and should 
drop them into a box handed round for that purpose by the tellers, and these 
should be afterwards counted. To secure complete accuracy, although it can 
scarcely be supposed that the Members would be guilty of any trickery, such as 
handing iu other cards than their own, or any other similar irregularity, the 
Tellers might take the cards of the party opposed to them. No doubt, however, 
some effectual plan will be pointed out by the Committee, and adopted by the 
House, for securing so desirable an object; but meanwhile I take the liberty of 
offering this suggestion to your notice, as it cannot produce harm to mention it, 
although it may not prove of any benefit. 

Tam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
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A Return, made by the Secretary to the Commissioners for ig concerning 


Charities in England and Wales, of the Amount of the ncome of Charity 
Estates and Prayers of all kinds, distinguishing those for Education, in the 
several Counties under-mentioned. 




























































































Portion of the 
Portion of the | whole Income 
Annual Income | whole Income | applied for or ap-|Total applied for 
of all Charities. | applied for Edu- | propriated to Education. 
cation in esta- |Education, other- 
blished Schools, ; wise than in esta. 
blished Schools, 
s. d. eee ve eee ee 2 £ « a, 
Bedford ....| 13,679 16 8 1,608 11 10 214 3 6| 1,822 15 4 
Cumberland . .| 3,579 110) 1,802 18 7 85 14 3 | 1,888 12 10 
Derby .....| 12,515 1411 | 354719 4] 197 1 6 | 3,675 0 10 
Devon .....| 28,438 3 7 5,755 14 2 785 5 1) 6,54019 3 
Durham ....| 17,124 16 4] 1,783 3 6 80 4 6| 1,863 8 0 
Gloucester .. .| 19,435 14 11 4,510 16 10 691 13 9} 5,202 10 7 
Huntingdon . $738 7 6 854 4 10 172 0 0} 1,026 410 
Lancaster. .. .| 35,734 11 10 | 18455 1% 5 25910 3 | 18,715 2 8 
Northampton . .}| 17,823 6 6 3,088 13 0 687 6 5 3,775 19 5 
Northumberland] 5,648 6 2 | 2,478 14 5 40 4 6} 2,518 18 11 
Nottingham ..| 13,477 2 11 2,103 4 6 22416 1 2328 0 7 
Oxford ......| 313,118 4 1 1,621 16 11 118 7 4 1,740 4 §$ 
Rutland.....| 4,783 6 4 1,290 0 0 197 8 O| 1,487 8 O 
Salop..... .| 20,030 0 0 6,231 411 197 10 7 6,428 15 6 
Somerset ... .| 34,925 0111] 7,581 16 5 574 9 5 | 8,156 5 10 
Southampton . .| 10589 4 3 9,730 17 4 673 0 2 3,353 17 6 
Stafford. ....| 19,171 15 6] 6693 7 4 440 4 5} 7,133 11 9 
Suffolk .... .| 9636413 4 2,938 15 9 1,018 5 1 3.957 0 10 
Surrey. .'s>.} S608: 8° 7 5,547 19 @ 1,049 15 11 6,597 15 1 
Westmoreland .| 5,145 13 11 1,952 8 5 $20 3 4 9,172 11 9 
York ......| 81.399 18 5 | 18,621 15 11 | 9453 5 1 | 21,075 1 0 
413,041 8 6 [101,199 15 7 | 10,260 9 2 |111,460 4 9 
The total amount of the income of charity estates and pro- 
perty in the foregoing counties, including 15,2691. 19s. 1d., the 
amount of general charities, the benefit of which extends to P s. d. 
several places, is ‘ é 2 ‘ . : - 428,311 7 7 
The portion of income applied for education is 


° - 111,460 4 9 
No. 13, Great George Street, Westminster, April 25. 


J. HINE, Secrerary. 








Benericrat Errects or Jamatca Gixcer upon Nervous ConstITUTIONS. 


Aw elegant preparation of the Essence of Jamaica Gin 
troduced by Mr. Woodhouse, of King W 
scarcely needs the flattering te 


ger has lately been in- 
illiam Street, London Bridge, which 
stimomals of the professional men who have cere 
tified as to its excellence, to recommend it to the attention of families. It is but 
justice to say that this anti-spasmodic affords instantaneous relief in all the cases 
for which it is recommended, the truth of which we can attest from personal expe- 
rience.—Court Journal. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The excellent Letter “On Political Christianity,” and several others, are in t 
and will, we hope, without fail, appear in our eeebe = 





COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE. 





COMMITTEE ON DRUNKENNESS. 
’ List of the Committee, appointed by the House, to inquire into the extent, causes, and 
: consequences of Intemperance among the Labouring Classes. 
Mr. Buckingham = Lord Sandon Mr. D. Gaskell Mr. Hawse 
Lord Althorp Mr. Plumptre Sir C. Burrell Mr. Alderman Wood 
Sir R. Bateson Mr. Baines Mr. Pease Mr. Sergeant Lefroy 
Mr. A. Baring Mr. Halford Sir E. Knatchbull Mr. Ewing 
Mr. Sinclair Mr. Cayley Mr. Briscoe Mr. M. Philips 
Sir R. Peel Colonel Williams Mr. Finn Mr. A. Johnston 
Mr. Howard Mr. Hughes Hughes Mr. Marsland Mr. J. Fenton 
Sir G. Strickland Admiral Fleming Mr. Lloyd Mr, H. Dare 
Mr. Brotherton Mr. Lister Mr. E. Tennant 





STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 
Select Committee appointed, to inquire into the means of promoting communication 
with India by Steam, and to report their observations thereupon to the House, 
Mr. C. Grant Mr. Sheil Mr. R. Grant Mr. Rumbold 
Sir J. Graham Mr. Hume Mr. S. Mackenzie Captain Elliott 
Mr. R. Gordon Colonel Evans Admiral Adam Mr. Blake 
Mr.C. Ferguson Sir R. Peel Lord Visc. Sandon Mr. Martin 
Mr. Lyall Sir K. Inglis Mr. P. Thomson _ Lord Ossulston 
Mr. Young Mr. Buckingham Mr. ‘Todd Mr. Strutt 








DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, 


JEWISH RELIEF BILL. 

Majority of 63, Tellers included, who, on the 26th of May, voted for the Jewish 

Civil Disabilities Bill going into Committee. 
Aglionby, H. A. Fenton, J. Langdale, Hon. C, Stuart, Lord D, 
Blackburne, J. Finn, W. F. Maberly, Colonel Strutt, KE. 
Blake, M. Fergusson, C. Martin, J. Torrens, Colonel 
Baines, E, Giant, Hon. C. O’Connell, M. Thompson, W, 
Bernal, R. Gisborne, T. Ord, W. H, Tower, C. T, 
Brockleburst, J. Greene, T. Pease, J. Wason, R. 
Baring. F. Godson, R. Peter, W. Walter, J. 
Brotherton, J. Howick, Lord Pelham, C.A. W. Williams, Colonel 
Bewes, I’. Hodges, T. L. Parker, J. Wallace, R. 
Buckingham, J.S, Hutt, W. Parrott, J. Wall, C. B. 
Bulteel, J. C. Hawes, B. Potter, R. Wood, G. W, 
Dennison, J. E. Handley, W. Romilly, J. Young, G. F, 
Divett, E. Hyett, W. H. Rippon, C. 
Dundas, Captain Howard, P. H. Ruthven, E. Tellers. 
Ebrington, Lord = Jerningham, Hon. H. Roche, D. Tooke, W. 
Ellis, W, Jervis, J. Sandon, Lord Grant, R. 
Elliot, Hon. G. King, E. B, 


For the Bill 68; Against it 9. 





Minority of 9, Tellers included, who, on the 27th of May, voted against the Jewish 
Civil Disabilities Bill going into Committee, 
Agnew, Sir A. Ingham, R. Plumptre, J. P. Hardy, J. 


Forster, C, 8, Nicholl, J.C. Willoughby, Sir H. Bruce, C, 
Hughes, H. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, 


IRISH CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Minority of 122, Tellers included, who, on the 2d of June, voted in favour of Mr, 
. Ward’s motion, to reduce the Revenues of the Irish Church, 








Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G:§. 
Beauclerk; Major 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bewes, T. 
Bish, T. 
Blamire, W. 
Blake, J. 
Browne, D, 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Bulwer, £. L. 


Finn, W. F. 


Martin, J. 


Fitzgibbon, Hon, R, Morrison, J. 


Fitzsimon, C, 
Fielden, J. 
Faithfull, G. , 
Fryer, R. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fitzgerald, J. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grote, G. 
Gully, J. 
Gisborne, T. 
Hill, M. D. 
Handley, B. 
Hutt, W. 


Butler, Hon. Colonel Hall, B. 


Callaghan, D. 
Chapman, M.L. 
Clay, W. 
Cobbett, W. 
Collier, J. 
Curteis, Captain 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dobbin, L. 
Dykes, fF. L. B. 
Dawson, E, 
Divett, E. 
Davies, Colonel 
Dashwood, G H. 
Evans, Colonel 
Ellis, W. 
Ewart, W. 


kenuess among the Labourng Classes. 


Hawkins, J. H. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humpbrey, J. 
Hays. Sir F, 
Jacob, E, 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lambton, H. 
Lambert. H. 
Lister, E. C, 
Lalor, P. 
Langton Colonel G. 
Lynch, A. 
Leach, J. 
Liovd, J, Hf. 
Martin, J. 


Molesworth, Sir W. 
Macnamara, F, 
Nagle, Sir R, 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Connor, F, 
Oswald, J. 
O’Callaghan, J. 
Oliphant, L. 
O-wald, R. A. 
O’Brien, C, 
Potter, R. 
Pease, J. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Philips, M. 
Palmer, General 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E, 8, 
Romilly, J. 
Romilly, E. 
Richards, J. 
Roche, D. 
Ruche, W, 
Rippon,C,. 
Roebuck. J. 
Shiel, R, L. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sullivan, Richard 


For the Motion, 122—Aguinst it, 398. 


——— 


Strutt, E. 

Stawell, Lieut.-Col. 
Sharpe, General 
Talbot, James 
Tennyson, Rt. Ha.C, 
Trelawney, Sir W.S. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tooke, W. 

Vigors, N. A. 
Wigney, N. 
Warburton, H. 
Wilmot, Sir E. 
Williams, W. A. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, J. L. 
Wellace, R. 
Wallace, T. 
Williams, Colonel 
Wemyss, Captain 
Wood, Alderman 
Walker, C. A, 
Wason, Rigby 


Tellers, 
Hume, J. 
Ward, H. G. 


Paired off. 
Bowes, J. 
Rotch, B. 
James, W. 
Maxwell,— 


COMMITTEE ON DRUNKENNESS, 


Majority of 66, Tellers included, who voted for Mr. Buckingham’s Motion for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the Extent, Causes, and Consequences of Drun- 


Arbuthnot, Hon.Gen. Dykes, F. L. B. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Baines, E. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bernard, W. S. 
Bewes, T, 
Blake, M. 
Briggs, R. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, J. 
Cayley, F. S. 
Chaytor, Sir W.S. 
Christmas, W. 
Copeland, W. 
Crompton, S. 


Evans, Col. 
Ewing, J. 
Fergusson, R,C. 
Fielden, J. 

Finn, W. F. 
Forster, C.S. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gronow, Captain 
Halcomb, J. 
Halford, Hl. 
Hardy J, 
Hoskins, K. 
Hughes, W. He 
Jones, Captain 


Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lister, E. C, 
Marslond, T. 
Martin, J. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
Mo-peth, Viscount 
O’Brien, C. 
Parker, J. 

Pease, J, 
Plumptre, J, P. 
Potter, R, 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, Ww. 
Rotch. B, 

Russell, W..C. 
Sharpe, General 


For the Motion, 66.—Against it, 49, 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, ~ 


Shawe, R. N, 
Stuart, Lord Dudley 
Talbot, F. 
Tennant, J. E. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Torrens Colonel ' 
Tracy, C. H. 
Verney, Sir H, 
Vigors, N. A. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Williams, Colonel 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 


Tellers, 
Buckingham, J.S, } 
Strickland, Sir G, 


